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“ VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


WHELPTON’S 
— PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for 
their extraordinary properties, have gained 
an almost UNIVtRSAL REPUTATION, 
Numbers are constantly bearing testimony 
to their great value in disorders of the 
sce Sect), HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATI*“M, as may be seen frou the Tes- 
timonials published from time totime. By the timely use of such a 
remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means being neglected might be av oided and much suffering 
saved, for * Prevention is better than cure.’ 
Sold in Boxes, price 7}4., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d,, by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Stre- et, London, and by Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors at home and abroad, Sent free by post in the 
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‘WELLINGTON’ . 


_ KNIFE POLISH. 


‘The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 8d., 6d,, 1s., 2s, 6d. and 4s, each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Shaaet and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
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HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


POLISHING PASTE, 


For Metals and Glass of all Descriptions, 


PLATE POWDER, 


Does not injure the Silver, 


BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Stoves or Iron Work. 


STEEL POWDER, 


For Bright Grates and Fire Irons, 
FURNITURE POLISH. 
NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, etc. 

Mail, Oct. 24th, says, “‘Its effect is not merely to 
reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 

Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS? PIANOS 


Patented Inventions from 1868 to 1884, 
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EGERTON BURNETT, 
NO AGENTS. ANY LENGTH SOLD. 
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The Patent 

DIAGONAL SEAM 
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nent. Will not split in the seams nor 
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Perfect comfort. Guaranteed wear. 

new departure, The material is cut on the 

Y cross, and the component parts being also ar- 

VY ranged diagonally,the seams have nostrain. They 

are admirxbi y modelled, exquisitely neat & strong, 

Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 

Y & N Corset is stamped ‘‘ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 
116,” in oval. Gold Medal, New Zealand Exhibition, 1882. Gold Medal, 
Highest Award for Corsets, London International Exhibition, 1884. 


With other Fashionable 
R I YA SERGE, 31 in., 2s. 3d, per yd, 
No. 13, Wellington, Somerset. 
CORSET. 
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“Tshisters Standard Drawing Copies. 


Specially prepared to meet the new requirements for Drawing in Elementary Schools. 
IN TWELVE NUMBERS. PRICE TWOPENCE EACH. 








CONTENTS. 


STANDARDS I. and I ' STANDARD V, 
1, Lines, Angles, Parallels, and Simple TRight-lined Forms. 8. Freehand Drawing. 
2. Simple Right-lined Forms. | 9. Plans and Elevations, Simple Scales. 
STANDARD III. 


3. Freehand Drawing. STANDARD VI. 
4. Simple Geometrical Figures, with Rulers. 10, Freehand Drawing. 
STANDARD IV, 1l, Plans and Elevations, with Sections. 
5. Freehand Drawing. } . 
6. Drawing to Scale. SrampaRD VII. 
7. Geometrical Figures, with Instruments. 12. Plans and Elevations, with Circular Solids and Sections. 





“They are excellently printed, give great variety of forms and examples, and are certainly one of the best sets we have seen.’’- 
Schoo'master 








ISBISTERS’ ISBISTERS’ 
THE NEW LONDON READERS.|NATURAL HISTORY READERS. 
New Lessons. New Type. New Illustrations. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
AUTHOR OF “ HOMES WITHOUT HANDS,” ETC. 
First Reader, 6d. Third Reader, Is. 
First Reader, 7d. | Fourth Reader, Is. 6d. 
Second Reader, Od. Fourth Reader, 1s. Second Reader, 10d. Fifth Reader, 1s. 6d. 
Fifth Reader, 1s. 6d., containing 146 pages Selections Sates Beades, 16. 34. GES Deedes, Sa: CS, 
from Standard Authors, and 40 pages Explanatory Notes,| “‘I wish they were much more generally used, .... Cannot but 
Biographical Notes on Authors, and Vocabulary. de of great value.”—One of H.M. Inspectors, 





Sixth Reader, 1s. 6d., containing 160 pages Selections | . 
from Standard Authors, and 48 pages 3 Explanatory Notes, &c. | ISBISTERS 
“ After very careful perusal, I have pleasure in saying that the | | 
jessons throughout are weil selected and admirably graduuted . ° GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
leaving ars! —_—/ to be desired.”—Mr, SYKES, late Presi ‘tent | With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 





of the N.U. : 
|First Standard Geographical Reader. Points of 
Compass—Maps, Plans, &c. 112 pages, fvap. 8vo, 7d. 
ISBISTERS’ ‘ 
fo tor etna Second Standard Geographical Reader. Geo- 


HISTORICAL READERS. graphical Terms—Hills and Rivers. 144 pages, fcap. 8vo, 9d. 


Home Lesson Exercise Book for Standard i1., 16 pages, 1d. 
By the Rev. D. Moxuis 
y D. Moxuts, | Third Standard Geographical Reader. England and 
AUTHOR or “ CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” | Wales. 192 pages, feap. 8vo, 1s. 
} 0 . Kf stand Il, 20 d, 

I. Stories from English Hist Adapted tn Home Lesson Exercise Book for Standard J pages, 1} 
Standard III. 144 pages, fcap. 8vo, 9d. Fourth Standard Geographical Reader. Scotland, 
Home Lesson Exercise Bock for above, 2d. Treland, and the Colonies of British Nortli America and Austral. 

asia, 216 pages, fcap. 8vo, ls. 4d. 
II. England to Queen Elizabeth. Adapted to Home Lesson Exercise Book for Standard 1V., 24 pages, 2d. 


Standard IV. 298 pages, feap. Svo, ls. 6d. . 
iiss Meio, Mecanne tial ‘por above, 2d | Fifth Standard Geographical Reader. Europe, Lati 
ic tude and Longitude. 320 pages, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 9d. 


IIf. Blizabeth to George III. Adapted to Stan-| Home Lesson Exercise Bock for Standard V’., 24 pages, 2d. 
‘4 KD 3 . | 
dard V. 320 pages, icap. Ovo, 1s. 94. | Sixth Standard Geographical Readers. The World. 


IV. George III. to Present Time. Adapted to! 390 pages, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Standards VI. and VII. 304 pages, int 8vo, 1s. 9d | Home Lesson Exercise Book for Standard V1, 32 pages, 2d. 


ISBISTERS’ NEW COPY BOOKS. 


IN EIGHTEEN BOOKS. PRICE TWOPENCE EACH. 


*,* Adapted to the Standards, and giving alternate books in Large Text or Medium Text in the early numbers, 
and with Grammatical or Geographical Head-lines in the later Numbers. 


THE LONDON THE PUBLIC | THE ABBOTSFORD 











SOPY BOOKS. COPY BOOKS. COPY BOOKS. 


In 13 Numbers. In 15 Numbers. In 12 Numbers. 
ALL TWOPENCE EACH. 


“Copy Books are to be found in plenty, but they are too often merely a means of pastime, and as such are 
worse than useless. The best I know are those published by Isbisters.’"—Onz or H.M. Inspectors tn “ Bive Book.” 
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CLARKE’S 


PYRAMID NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


N.B.—Cavution.—The Patentee, in reply to numerous consumers, begs 
to state that he will only warrant his PATENT PYRAMID FOOD 


answer the purpose for which they are recommended when 


the Pyramid Night Lights are burned in them; the common night lights 
will not give sufficient heat. 


Persons who find a difficulty in obtaining 
ight Lights in good condition, are requested to write to 


the Patentee, who will give the address of his nearest agent. The Pyramid 


are sold by all respectable dealers throughout the kingdom 


at 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 
See that the E Patentee’s Name is on the Lamp. 





PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHT WORKS, 


CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


| AMERICAN DEPOT—25 & 27, EXCHANGE ALLEY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 





Mow and Revised Edition (Second Thousand),'Now ready, 


JOHN BUNYTAN, 
His Life, Times, and Work. 
By JOHN BROW\N, B.A., 
Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 


With Portrait and Twenty-five Illustrations by 
Wuymper, Fac-simile of Will, &c. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 





‘‘Mr. Brown deserves our sincere thanks for so valu- 
able an addition to English literary biography. It isa 
subject which has attracted many, including some of 
the greatest names in modern literature, with more or 
Jess success. But we do not shrink from saying that 
Mr. Brown is the first who has given the world a 
complete biography of the man..... It is a work 
that needed doing, and Mr. Brown has done it well.” 

Saturday Review. 

“Many before now have written lives of Bunyan ; 
Mr. Brown, however, is the first who has produced a 
biography of the immortal dreamer which is at the same 
time full, accurate, and readable.’’— Atheneum. 

“There have been many biographies of the immortal 
tinker of Bedford. No one, however, who reads Mr. 
Brown’s narrative with the attention it deserves, will say 
that his work is superfluous. They will rather judge 
that he has produced the most elaborate and exhaustive 
account of Bunyan hitherto published, and has, indeed, 
left no room for a successor.””— Spectator. 

‘¢This is one of the few books of which it can be said 
that they leave nothing undone, that they say the last 
word upon the subject of which they treat. For future 
students Mr. Brown’s will be the Life of Bunyan.” 

Manchester Examiner. 


Wx. ISBISTER, Lumrep, 56, Lupeare Hitt, Lonpon. 





GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


COODALL'S EGG POWDER. 


THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


COODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS, 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 
In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 





FOR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS, 
Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presented 
with a valuable k of 100 pages, bound 3 in cloth, and fully 
illustrated, called, ‘‘Goop Taryes,” Map, Sap, axp Dons, For 
Every Home anp Hovsznotp. 


Please mention this Magazine. 








BY THE EDITOR OF “THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.”’ 





Sunday Evenings with my Children. 


BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


With 100 Illustrations. 10th Thousand. 
Square 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


By THE Rev. 


“Mr, Waugh has written a book for which we are truly grateful. 
It supplies, indeed, a very pressing want that has been felt by all 
companions and instructors of children, and will become a household 
treasure of great value,” —Spectator. 


Wu. ISBISTER, Lrrrep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, 


The Children's Sunday Hour. 


By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN. WAUGH. 


With numerous Illustrations. 3rd Thousand. 
Square 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


“A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years ago educated 
Christian parents were at their wits’ ends for suitable Sunday litera. 
ture for their children. Mr.Waugh has completely solved the difficult 
problem.”— Methodist Times. 








LONDON, E.O, 
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MENTAL AND MORAL CONDITION. 
PREDISPOSING AND EXCITING CAUSES. 


THE GAME OF POLITICS. 


A HIDDEN DANGER! 





¢ S a! 
V/A SS Be 
6 ‘ LECTION FEVER.’—This suggested addition to the nosological table may seem fanciful, but it 
is the simple expression of a fact. The brainis not merely the organ of mind, but the centre and focus of the nervous 


m. When the mind—that is, the brain—is inordinately excited, the nervous centres are eeu thrown into a state of 
super-excitation, and the whole organism is in disorder. A General Election, like other popular turmoils, leaves its wrecks to 
drift to asylums. Besides these distinctly mind cases, however, there are body wrecks, and it is neither far-fetched nor achimerical 
idea that there may be such a malady as ‘election.’ It would be well for those who are just now suffering from disturbances caused 
by the excitement of the General Election of 1886 to bear this in mind, and to take measures with a view to cooling down as 
quickly aspossible. The game of politics, as played by professional or quasi-professional partisans, is exciting, but there is not 
probably any very great danger of the professional politician becoming disfraught or falling into a state of fever; with all his 
apparent engrossment and energy, he is cool at heart and safe. It is the gambling adventurer in politics or the local Party zealot 
who is most likely to suffer. To such we say, look to the health of mind and body, and take prompt and effectual measures to 
secure relief from strain, worry, and distress, or exhaustion of any kind.”— Lancet, 


PR ACTEMEET, SUDDEN EMERGENCY, FEVERISH COLD, with high temperature and quick pulse, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 

an imperative hygienic need. It keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious 
effects of stimulants, excitements, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means; thus restores the nervous 
system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned-blood, and over-cerebral activity, sleeplessness, 
irritability, worry, &c. 


* The Best Antidote for Excitement, Want of Sleep, &c. 
a Scalded Milk two or three times a day, and ENO’S FRUIT SALT every few hours. 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money, without finding any benefit, I was recom - 
mended by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and 
now Iam restored to my usual health, and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.— 
Yours most truly, Roszext Humpnreyrs, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


Gi TIRULAR TS and insufficient amount of exercise uently derange the liver. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peeuliarly adapted for 

any constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by those whokeep and use ENO’S PRuir SALT. “All 
our customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would not be without it on any consideration, they having received so much benefit from 
it.—W oop Bros., Chemists, Jersey, 1878.” 


yurostant TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—“ We have for the last four years used your 
FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubt- 
edly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that 
happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When oe long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, 
or tramping through swampy districts, we have used the FRUIT SALT two and three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts asa 
gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of 
your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, and have always recommended it to 
others.— Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, F.R.G.S., His Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. Davison, Superintendent 
Siamese Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. Exo, ihe. London.” 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the publie, and eommands success. A seore of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, 
and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to 
secure reputation and profit.””—Apams. 





CAUTION.— Legal rights are protected in every civilised Country. Examine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked 
“BNWO’S FRUIT SALT,” Without it you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations, Sold by alt Chemists. Directions 
in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent 
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Perf a IN BOTTLES AND CARD-BOARD CASES SIMILAR IN STYLE ANDI Notice.— 
erfume SIZE TO OUR REGULAR GRADE. —— 


a ‘‘WASELINE OIL” EITHER UNSCENTED ‘“ VASELINE” 
3 for the Hair. DELICATELY PERFUMED. PREPARATIONS 

















are 
A New 2 oz. Bottle, 1s.; 5 oz. Bottle, 2s. ; Sn 1 
Preparation. Large size, handsome Bottle, Glass Stopper, 3s. 6d. ee. 








An Exquisite Emollient for the Skin & Complexion, faves 
and a Perfect Toilet Article. Packages. 


THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


ls. per Bottle. 
































































“The sad words in the pathetic young voice,” 


Page 511. 














THE GEMS SHE WORE. 


By L. T. MEADE, Avrtnor or “A Banp or Turee,” “ MorHer Herrre’s CHICKEN,” BTC. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—THE FOX’S ATTRIBUTES. 
i ie dissatisfaction felt by Geoffrey and 


| 
| 


want, of misery, of even fever and starvation. 
He grew tired of the black looks which met 
him at every corner; he grew tired of the 


his father, at Brownlow, junior, identify- | angry and sorrowful people who turned away 
ing himself with Fllen’s society, was shared | at his approach, and took no notice of his 
more or less by all the members of the Red | friendly greetings. Inchfawn, under his ma- 


Glen. 


nagement, was surely becoming an earthly 


Their discontent at the son of the hated paradise, but surely also the serpent still lin- 


Supplanter joining any society in which 
an O’Donnell was mixed up, would have 


shown itself more plainly than in mere | 
words, but for the fact that they considered | 


Brownlow, junior, a poor-witted and simple- 
minded ereature. If he had been an Irish- 
man they would have liked him very well, 
but even as an Englishman they could not 
have any strong feelings of aversion towards 
one whom they considered so harmless. 


gered there. 

Brownlow, when he heard of the desolation 
and the great distress which prevailed in this 
terrible winter of ’79, had ordered relief to 
be given to all who chose to apply for it. 
Soup was made by his English cook, and the 


parish priest was asked to tell the people in 


There was a person, however, whose sensa- | 


tions were not so temperate, and that person 
was the father of the young man. When his 


| 
| 


wife and daughters expressed their admiration | 


at the manifest improvement in John Henry, 
he felt a resentment too deep for words. By 
slow, by very slow degrees there had sprung 
up in this man’s breast a dislike to the folks 
around him. 

Brownlow had many faults, but he was 


naturally good-natured, and where justice did | 
| schools, and her refuges on his land, and had 


not interfere with his own projects he could 
be strictly and essentially just. In every 
eviction which had taken place at Inchfawn 
he had practised the laws of justice; not a 
tenant who had ever lived on the place need 
have starved; but he found to his astonish- 
ment, and finally to his disgust, that justice 
availed nothing here. The people were all 
sentiment, and preferred rags at home to 
silken attire in any other land or place. 
Brownlow had taken away their rags, and 
the goodly raiment he offered elsewhere they 
would not accept at his price. 

To throw a man’s favours back in his face 
is the surest way to get him to hate you. A 
man must have got very near to Christ, and 
have looked so often into His face that he 
must have imbibed something of the Master’s 
spirit, to possess that goodness which is long- 
suffering. Brownlow was certainly not one 
of those who, when smitten on one cheek, 
will offer the other also for abuse. In short, 
he belonged to that very large class of people 
who are willing to help you in their way— 
not in yours. The people of Inchfawn did 
not want to be helped in Brownlow’s way. 
Lg day the great man heard tales of 
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chapel that, if they chose to apply at a cer- 
tain hour daily at Inchfawn, each family 
might have a certain supply of the nourish- 
ing food. 

Whether the priest ever told his congre- 
gation or not remains a mystery, but cer- 
tainly no one applied for the Inchfawn 
bounty, and, after a week, Brownlow, in 
disgust, ordered the soup not to be made. 
Then Ellen O’Donnell came, and with system 
and judgment, which even Brownlow must 
have admired, gave the relief which had 
been rejected at his hands. 

She established her soup-kitchen, and her 


he chosen he might have ordered her off. 
But he did not so choose; he told his wife 
he was glad the poor creatures were kept 
alive, whoever did the work : but it was one 
thing to allow Ellen to occupy a certain 
remote portion of Inchfawn in the exercise of 
her charitable functions, and another to have 
his: son—his heir—his first-born—throwing 
himself with all his heart and soul into the 
work. 

Never before had Brownlow, senior, seen 
3rownlow, junior, so animated, so busy, so 
happy. Long ago the father had learned— 
learned to his sorrow, that he had little or 
no power over this young man. For many 
years Brownlow, junior, had been little in- 
fluenced by his father’s wishes or commands, 
and now what happened when the older man 
said to him in an irate voice— 

“T wish you would give up that ridiculous 
nonsense. If those foolish people like to 
make themselves absurd, why should you be 
dragged into it? It is my wish that you 
give it up, Jack, and at once.” 

“Give up the Good Will Society ?” replied 
the young man with acurious smile. “I am 
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sorry—ah—that I cannot oblige you in that 
matter, sir.” 

Nothing more was said, and Brownlow, 
senior, had to swallow his annoyance as best 
he could. He had, however, other and more 
serious matters to occupy his full time and 
attention now. 

The people in Derry, those at least who 
were well acquainted with the docks, began 
to wonder why the Minnehaha and the White 
Witch remained so long in port. 

This long and apparently useless delay in 
sending out two of his finest vessels was by 
no means Brownlow’s usual plan. As a rule, 
sharp was the word with regard to his trans- 
actions. His ships came in, were speedily 
unladen, and put out to sea again with some 
return freight of corn or other home produce. 

The Minnehaha had arrived with a rich 
cargo, principally of tea and silk. The cus- 
tom-house officers had gone on board, and 
she had unshipped her precious wares, and 
Brownlow’s customers had received them at 
Brownlow’s prices, but still the trim vessel 
and her gay companion, the White Witch, re- 
mained waiting idle at the docks. 

The White Witch had brought cotton from 
America, which had also long ago found its 
destination ; but still there were,no orders 
given to reload the ships and send them 
away. 

The sailors, to use a well-known phrase, 
were eating their heads off on shore; and 
the Derry folks, who were also in the ship- 
ping trade, commented not a little. 

Every morning, Brownlow had a consul- 
tation with his confidential clerk, Mansell ; 
they put their heads together and apparently 
came to no result. 

“T’d risk it, sir,” said the man at last, one 
morning. “I'd lade the White Witch this 
very day with wool, and send her direct to 
New York. The fact is, Mr. Brownlow, 
people are beginning to wonder at your keep- 
ing the vessel so long in port; you'll rouse 
the very suspicion you want to quiet. Id 
lade the vessel and let her get under way, 
sir—I would indeed.” 

“You say those fellows are still loafing 
about,” said Brownlow with a heavy frown. 

“Yes, sir ; and not only here at the docks, 
but all along by the coast; there ain’t a 
chance of our effecting a landing on any part 
of Lough Swilly.” 

“That wretched Drake,” muttered Brown- 
low ; “ you are sure he is safe in America, by 
this time, Mansell ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! safe as possible. He was 
glad enough to go; it was a dirty trick he 





played us, and all for a little bit of profit. 
But you see, sir, under the circumstances, we 
were unable to prosecute him.” 

A grim smile played over Brownlow’s face. 

“What puzzles me, is this,” he said ; “as 
Drake never appeared in the matter at all, 
but ran away like the coward he is at the 
first stroke of danger, how is it that those 
rascally fellows should attach suspicion to 
me? There is no question of a doubt that 
we are dogged and watched, and if we can’t 
circumvent those Inchfawn beggars, why we 
must move off while we can. But how did 
the first suspicions get wind, Mansell ? Drake 
for his own sake would be quiet, and none 
of my other men would play me false, 
surely ” 

“T don’t believe one of them had a hand 
in it, sir; but if I may venture to make a 
remark, you did a very injudicious thing 
when you took upon yourself an Irish estate. 
If there’s a dangerous person under the sun, 
it’s an Irish tenant when he thinks himself 
defrauded of his rights. There’s no doubt 
they don’t love you out there, sir, and they 
were only too glad to fasten on any pretext 
against you ; they’d have done it all the same 
if you had been as innocent as a baby.” 

“Ts it true, Mansell, that young O’Donnel] 
is mixed up in this dastardly attempt to run 
another man to earth ?” 

“Well, sir, there’s no doubt Mr. Geoffrey 
O'Donnell is in it, and the whisper is that 
Squire O'Donnell and Mr. Macnaughten of 
Crorane are pulling in the same boat. There’s 
where the danger lies, sir; if it was just a 
few half-starved peasants they mightn’t have 
the wit ; but these other men—why, they’re 
as ’cute and cunning as foxes.” 

Brownlow sat silent for the space of about 
ten minutes, then he said abruptly, “ Per- 
haps John Henry Brownlow may also call 
some of the fox’s attributes to his aid. See 
here, Mansell, I don’t mean to be beaten by 
any of these fellows. There is nothing for 
us now but a bold stroke, and it would be 
worse than ridiculous to send the Minnehaha 
and the White Witch out to sea again with the 
most valuable part of their cargoes unladed. 
You load the vessels as quickly as possible, 
Mansell, and get them ready for sailing. Get 
all your men in, and be ready for sailing at 
the latest this day week. In the meantime, 
insure both ships as heavily as you possibly 
can. My plan is to put out to sea, clear 
Lough Foyle well, and then, when those 
fellows are thoroughly disappointed and 
quite off the scent, run the ship again into 
the entrance of the Lough. If I remember 
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aright, there is a smooth bay about that 
part of the coast where boats can unlade ; 
and we must have carts ready to convey the 
goods to the nearest railway station.” 

“T know the bay you mean,” said Mansell, 
his sallow face brightening, ‘“‘and there is so 
much seaweed all round that coast that the 
goods can be thoroughly covered with it 
when they are got into the carts.” 

Brownlow and his satellite conversed to- 
gether for some time longer, and in conse- 
quence of that conversation, Brownlow rode 
back to Inchfawn that evening in a rather 
elated state of mind. 


CHAPTER XLVY.—TWO WATCHERS. 


ON a certain afternoon about a fortnight 
later, it so happened that Ellen and Arundel 
found themselves obliged to walk from the 
Cave of Good Will to Rose Bank cottage. 

Shela had hurt her foot the day before, 
and the car which had brought over Ellen 
and her aunt in the morning had returned 
with the old lady to Rose Bank cottage two 
hours earlier than Ellen found it possible 
to leave. She was, however, an excellent 
walker ; and Arundel, who had arranged to 
find a substitute that night in the cave, said 
he would be her escort. It was dark when 
they set out, but half an hour after, the 
moon arose in great splendour and beauty. 
There was much to make this walk of con- 
sequence to the two who were now rapidly 
pacing along the beaten track—tke light of 
the moon on the lake, the grand form of 
Slievesnatt behind them, with her chain of 
Jesser mountains, all forming a shadowy and 
mysterious background ; the clear and yet 
dark blue of the sky, and the utter peace of 
the whole landscape, must have impressed a 
less impressionable heart than Ellen O’Don- 
nell’s. 

Arundel, whose pulses were beating high, 
with a certain exultation which the presence 
of this girl always inspired him with, con- 
sidered the beauty of the scene, as they 
walked along, but as a fit surrounding for 
this princess of the mountains. 

Ellen was tired from her day’s work, and 
she had never yet consciously gauged her 
feelings for Arundel. On this night, how- 
ever, that heart of hers was to be tested, 
and in a way little known or suspected by 
its possessor. 

Ellen and Arundel left the beaten track, 
and going quite to the edge of a very bold 
headland, sat down for a few moments to 
rest. As they did so, they were unaware 
that two watchers approached. 








Two watchers, unknown one to the other, 
crept up silently, and remained—one within 
earshot, the other within earshot and eyeshot 
of the unconscious pair. Nora Mahoney 
crept behind a furze bush, and lay, herself 
completely hidden in shadow, but where 
she could hear each word that dropped 
from Ellen’s lips, and see, by the light of the 
moon, every shadeand expression which passed 
over her sensitive face; the other watcher, 
on the farther side, could also hear each 
word, but could not distinguish the faces of 
the speakers. That other watcher was 
Brownlow, junior. 

Ellen had tossed her hat on the path by 
her side, and her black hair, which grew 
rather low on her forehead, was faintly 
stirred by the very light breeze which some- 
times sprang up, and then utterly died away. 

Arundel was talking earnestly about his 
plans, and the future of their society; and 
Ellen answered him at first with animation, 
then languidly, and almost with sadness. 

‘*What is the matter?” asked Arundel, 
suddenly noticing the change in her tones. 

“Only what ails most Irish girls now, 
Mr. Arundel—anxiety. You have been good 
to me; I can’t speak of your goodness; 
it has filled and blest my life. Yes, I trust 
—TI hope—we need fear no deaths from star- 
vation during this terrible winter. Thank 
God for that !” 

Here, had Ellen listened, she might have 
heard the faintest of sighs, and the faintest 
of moans from behind that furze-bush ; but 
her dark blue eyes were fixed on her com- 
panion, and he was evidently absorbing her 
full attention. 

* And yet you have an anxiety ?” he said. 

“Yes; oh! yes. Have you seen Geoffrey’s 
face during this past week ? have you noticed 
his actions? Oh, Mr. Arundel, had Geoffrey 
joined us, he might have been well, and 
good, and happy, but he has given himself 
up to those who—though I love every man 
and woman of them—are leading him to no 
good, and are fostering the worst that is in 
him.” 

“ But Geoffrey goes away to-morrow for a 
few weeks, Miss O’Donnell ; and, if I might 
dare tell you what is not mine to tell, I be- 
lieve the very depression which you so lament 
is for your brother’s good. He has been dis- 
appointed in an unworthy aim, and—and—— 
But I cannot explain to you ; will you trust 
me that this is so ?” 

“T do, indeed, trust you utterly ; but have 
things come to such a pass, that my brother 
can stoop to be unworthy ?” 
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Ellen now turned her face away from her 
companion. Her eyes glowed and shone from 
her suppressed feeling, and round her beauti- 
ful mouth were some lines which showed 
that the proud spirit in her breast was suffer- 
ing agony. 

Arundel watched her with a silent sym- 
pathy, and the two other unknown and un- 
seen watchers felt their hearts beating in 
unison with hers. 

Suddenly Arundel said in a cheerful tone, 
“And now about my emigration project ; 
you know that is my pet scheme of schemes. 
Can you give me any encouragement ?” 

Ellen turned round swiftly. “ How selfish 
I am!” she said; “‘but—I am so hopeless to- 
night.” 

“Can we never inspire our poor folks with 
enthusiasm ?” said Arundel. “Is there no 
prophet who can prophesy great things of 
South America, in sufficiently brilliant 
colours, to tempt the emigrants across ?” 

“Ah! you don’t know how we cling to 
the soil.” 

“We! that includes you. 
the little traitor in the camp. 
had won you over to my cause.” 

“ You have won my intellect, but not my 
heart.” 

“A fig for your intellect, Ellen,” said 
Arundel, with sudden passion, “if your 
heart does not accompany it.” 

She looked up at him earnestly, and a 
rich colour came into her cheeks, and even 
up to her brow. “Stay in Ireland, and my 
heart and intellect are for you and our cause,” 
she said ; “but oh! I passionately love my 
country. Oh! to leave her would crush me. 
I should be the plant without the sun.” 

“ Believe me,” said Arundel earnestly, 
“ you are mistaken, and you have not quite 
gauged your heart. The same sun shines 
there as here, and the same Father of lights 
is over all His children ; but I will not try 
you further now. Are you rested? shall we 
go on ?” 

“T am rested, but I should like you to 
feel for my exiles. Do you know Martin 
McDermott’s words about them ?” 

“No; do you?” 

“They have been in my head all day. I 
will repeat one or two verses that you may 
know how we should feel in any other land 
but the home land. It isa Christmas Carol, 
and, like ourselves, both gay and sad :— 


Then you are 
I thought I 


‘ When round the festive Christmas board, or by the 
Christmas hearth, 
That glorious mingled draught is poured — wine, 
melody, and mirth ! 








When friends long absent tell, low-toned, their joys 
and sorrows o'er, 
And hand grasps hand, and eyelids fill, and lips meet 
lips once more— 
Oh! in that hour’ twere kindly done, some woman's 
voice would say, 
“ Forget not those who're sad to-night—poor exiles, far 
away!” 


‘ Alas! for them, this morning sun saw many @ moist 

eye pour 

Its gushing love, with longings vain, the waste At- 
lantic o'er ; 

And fancy brought each scene of home into each well- 
ing eye, 

And through each breast poured many a thought that 
Jilled it like a sigh! 

*Twas then—'twas then, all warm with love, they 
knelt them down to pray 

For Irish homes and kith and kin—poor exiles far 
away. 


‘ And some there were around the board, like loving 
brothers met, 
The few and fond and joyous hearts that never can 
Sorget ; 
They pledged— The girls we left at home, God bless 
them!" and they gave, 
“© The memory of our absent friends, the tender and the 


brave !”” 

Then up erect with nine times nine—hip, hip, hip, 
hurray ! 

Drank “ Erin slantha gal go-bragh !” those oxiles 
Sar away. 


‘Then, oh! to hear the sweet old strains of Irish 
music rise, 

Like gushing memories of home, beneath far foreign 
skies— 

Beneath the spreading calabash, beneath the trellised 


vine, 

The bright Italian myrtle bower, or dark Canadian 
pine— 

Oh! don’t these old familiar tones—now sad, and 
now 80 gay— 

Speak out your very, very hearts—poor exiles far 
away ?’” 
CHAPTER XLVI.—JOHN HENRY. 


ELLEN and her companion continued their 
walk, and when they were well out of sight 
Nora glided from her hiding-place, and, swift 
as a bird on the wing, ran home. 

Brownlow also rose slowly to his feet, and 
painfully, as though every step were a certain 
effort, made his way back to Inchfawn. 

There was to be a large dinner-party there 
that evening, a dinner-party followed after- 
wards by a dance, and the great house was 
full of life and movement. 

Young Brownlow, as he entered the hall, 
with mud sticking about his rough working 
suit, his hair dishevelled, his face whiter 
than usual, looked scarcely to belong to the 
same earth as the radiant Katie, who ran up 
to him in her white ball-dress, all billowy 
and feathery, a bright colour in her cheeks, 
and her brown eyes sparkling with anticipated 
enjoyment. 
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“Oh, Jack! how late you are!” she ex- 
claimed. “They are serving dinner now ; 
and mamma did want you to take in the 
Hon. Mrs. Flanagan. I must say you are 
tiresome, Jack.” 

“Don’t bother,” replied her brother in an 
almost cross voice for him. “ Mrs. Flanagan 
must go in with whom she can. Don’t let 
anybody wait for me, Katie. I'll slip into the 
dining-room when I’m ready. The fact is, 
I’m dead tired.” 

John Henry found his own apartment, and 
in the middle of dinner glided, in the most 
unobtrusive and humble manner, into the 
empty seat which awaited him. As he did so 
he encountered an angry frown from his father 
and a supplicating look from his good-natured 
mother. He regarded neither the frown nor 
the look of entreatv, but devoted himself 
instantly, not to his neighbour, a pretty, 
bright girl of twenty, but to his dinner. 
Even this, however, he ate languidly, and he 
certainly surpassed himself in dulness the 
whole evening. 

In vain the assembled company tried to 
draw out such an important person as the 
heir to Inchfawn, and Katie even started 
that objectionable topic, the Cave of Good 
Will. 

John Henry would not be drawn out, and 
his pretty little neighbour to his right re- 
ceived a decided snub when she ventured to 
say ecstatically— 

“Tt all seems so noble; and the sound of 
a cave is so deliciously romantic! You must 
feel like one of the early reformers, Mr. 
Brownlow.” 

“T—ah—I beg your pardon, Miss Jervis, 
but that’s all nonsense, you know.” 

After this comment Miss Jervis turned her 
attentions to her neighbour on the other side. 

At a comparatively early hour in the 
evening John Henry left this uncongenial 
company and retired to his room. There he 
sat over the fire, warming his thin hands, 
and shivering a little. 

“ Ah, well! [heard it in her voice to-night,” 
muttered the poor fellow. “I never thought 
I could win her. I’m not a bit worthy of 
her; and I could be quite content to do the 
meanest things in her service. But the other 
fellow, why should he have all the brains, 
the power io speak, the greatness which 
alone could win such a heart as hers? He 
does not love her better than I do, and yet I 
have no chance. I’m not even going to try 


for a chance, only I hate that other fellow. 
It isn’t fair that I should only have money 
and he all the rest.” 








That night John Henry was even a greater 
enigma than usual to his perplexed and won- 
dering family. Had he given any tangible 
and reasonable cause for his great weariness, 
his utter fatigue and misery, his mother and 
sister too would have made much of him, for 
in their heart of hearts these good folks were 
all that was kind ; but the sorrow and hope- 
lessness that they could not see, that touched 
an undying human spirit, not a perishing 
human body, were beyond their ken and there- 
fore not to be comforted by them. God saw 
it is true. God looked into the very heart 
of this loneliness and desolation, but not yet 
did the young man hear the Divine voice 
bidding the heavy laden rest. 

John Henry sat on by the fire, and by 
degrees the flames burnt down, and the coal 
exhausted itself, and the red glowing mass 
turned grey, and slowly, slowly the great 
fire in the hospitable grate went out. He 
sat on, however, limp and wretched, in his 
chair, and did not even know that he was 
cold. That night he never went to bed. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—IN THE RED GLEN. 

WHEN Nora had gone nearly a mile she 
stopped short. She was still a little distance 
from her mother’s cabin, and she knew that 
her mother would be waiting for her. She 
stood still, however, leaning her elbows on a 
low stone wall, and raising her lovely, sad 
face a little towards the sky. 

“T don’t care,” she said to herself. “I 
guessed it afore, but I wasn’t sartin till to- 
night. Sure ’tisn’t me as ‘ud break her 
heart. When she riz her eyes to his face 
didn’t they shine, and didn’t I see the rose- 
blush come up straight from her very heart. 
There was nothing in his loving our Miss 
Eileen—sure, no one could know her without 
loving her—but if she has gone and given 
the best of herself to him, sorra a bit of Nora 
Mahoney will give her pain. No, no, I am 
only a poor starve girleen, and ’tis but 
to suffer a bit more; and then there’s the 
cool, beautiful heaven, and the God above, 
and the Vargin, as feels for one like me. No, 
no, I has made up my mind to-night.” 

Slowly, and without any of the swiftness 
of her former flight, Nora went back to her 
mother’s cabin. ‘I'd even tell a lie for her 
sake,” she said once half aloud, “ but horses 
shan’t drag the truth from me after what 
I’ve seen this blessed night.” 

She entered the tiny cabin, where her 
mother, gaunt and emaciated - looking, was 
standing up, and waiting for her impatiently. 

“ Yez late, asthore,” she said, “and Tom 
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Doherty and Patrick O’Flynn are waiting for 
us. We'll all go to the Red Glen now to- 
gether.” 

Nora saw through the gloomy, uncertain 
light made by the damp peat fire, two figures 
standing behind her mother’s. One was the 
well- known form of Tom Doherty, the other 
was a tall young peasant lad, who had more 
than once caused Nora’s heart to beat, and 
whose earnest desire was one day to make 
her his wife. 

The four set off now without an instant’s 
delay, Tom giving his stalwart arm te Mrs. 
Mahoney, whose steps were sadly tottering, 
and the boy and girl following behind. 

“ Ah, Nora, creena!” said the young man, 
attempting to take her hand in his, “ain't 
you as purty as the rose in June, and they 
say as ye'll be a queen among us to-night.” 

“No, no,” said Nora hastily, and with- 
drawing her little hand ; “ that’s all nonsense, 
Pat, and ye’ll hear no good of Nora Mahoney 
to-night.” 

“And why not, Mo cuisle Inghean ban ? * 
Ah, then, Nora, and sure ’tis me heart is 
bound up in yours aroon.” 

“Poor Pat!” said Nora sorrewfully, and 
with no look of returning ardour. “ Once I 
might ha’ loved ye well, but not now, not 
to-night, nor never more, for all that can ever 
find room in Nora’s heart from this night out 
is jist to be strong and faithful.” 

Here the little party of four came to a 
narrew rustic bridge, which they had to pass 
in single file, and when they got to the other 
side Nora found herself escorted by Tom 
Doherty. 

“There’s thim as ’ull call for your testi- 
mony the night, Nora, me girl,” he whispered 
emphatically. ‘And listen, alanna, I has 
got a good bit of supper to put some colour 
In your white cheeks, and some heart into 
all thim as meets in the Red Glen to-night.” 

“Oh! glory be to Heaven, and ’tis mother 
‘ull be glad of the food,” said Nora devoutly, 
and her eyes filling with sudden tears. 
“ Mother, darling,” she called back, ‘“ there’s 
the bite and the sup fornent us in the Red 
Glen to-night.” 

“ Glory “be to God for all His mercies, 
returned the older woman. “I don’t mind 
owning to yez, Patrick O'Flynn, that I’m 
out and out famished.” 

The meal provided in the large cave in the 
Red Glen was of a truly primitive character ; 
it consisted of smoking potatoes and penny 
bowls filled with sour milk. Nothing, how- 
ever, could have better pleased the hungry 

* My pulse, my white daughter. 





folks, who, between fifty and sixty in number, 
crowded round the festive board. They ate 
heartily, and Tom Doherty, who had really 
been the provider of this simple meal, took 
care that for once at least all the members 
of the Red Glen should have enough and to 
spare. 

As usual a great fire burned on the rudely 
constructed hearth, and by slow degrees the 
warmth of the place and the abundance of 
the nourishing food brought colour into 
sunken cheeks, and brightness and hope 
into despairing eyes. 

When all had eaten abundantly the board 
was swept clean, the old women present 
shoving the few potatoes that were left into 
their pockets, and draining off the drops of 
sour milk intc little jugs, which they also 
carried about with them. Not a potato-peel, 
not a crumb escaped their Argus vision, and 
when the meal had disappeared, as com- 
pletely as if it had never existed, Doherty 
stood up at the end of the table and com- 
menced a long and florid oration. 

“ Frinds,” he began, “’tis me as is proud 
to see yez here to-night, and to know that 
there isn’t a Red Glen man in this cave, no, 
nor a woman nor a child nayther, that hasn’t 
received full and plenty.” 

“Thrue for ye, Tom!” here exclaimed 
several voices ; “and ’tis the loike o’ yez as 
knows as a warm mail makes a sight o’ differ. 
May the Blessed Virgin pour her blessing 
on your head this night, Tom Doherty.” 

Tom raised his hand as if to deprecate 
these words. 

“Y don’t want none o’ yer thanks,” he 
began ; “’tis a righteous cause, and thim as 
works in it shall find their own reward. 
But here’s scripture for ye, neighbours. I 
can’t remember the exact words, but its 
maning is, as thim as is full is. also merry of 
heart, and I thought, maybe, afore we goes to 
the more serious and black business of this 
night, we might liven ourselves up with a 
song or two, and even a bit of a recitation. 
Nora Creena, tis you that has a voice like 
a bird; come fornent us, acolleen, and 
let us hear the swate music from yer purty 
| lips.” 

Several men and women immediatel 
pushed Nora to the front; a faint coloui 
came into her cheeks, and for half an in- 
stant her dark, liquid eyes rested on Patrick 
O’F lynn, who had come a step or two nearer. 
The ballad she chose was well known to every 
one present ; but its intense pathos was now 
rendered greater by the sweet voice of the 
singer, which had grown very low and 
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weak, but still possessed great power of ex- 
pression :— 


‘* T am sitting on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side 

On a bright May mornin’ long ago, 
When first you were my bride: 

The corn was springin’ fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high— 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 


“* The place is little changed, Mary, 

The day as bright as then, 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again: 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath, warm on my cheek, 

And I still keep list’nin’ for the words 
You never more will speak. 


‘©’ Tis but a step down yonder lane, 

And the little church stands near— 

The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see its spire from here. 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest— 

For Ive laid you, darling ! down to sleep, 
With your baby on your breast. 


“ TI thank you for the patient smile 
When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger pain was gnawin’ there, 
And you hid it for my sake ; 
I bless you for the pleasant word 
When your heart was sad and sore— 
Oh! I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more. 
* I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true! 
But Pi not forget you, darling, 
In the land I am goin’ to ; 
They say there's bread and work for ail, 
And the sun shines always there— 
But I'li not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair ! 


‘* And often in those grand old woods 
Pll sit and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies ; 
And IP'li think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 
And the springin’ corn and the bright May morn 
When first you were my bride.’ * 
The sad words in the pathetic young voice 
were taken up with low whispers and mur- 
murs of approval. Patrick O’Flynn laid his | 
hand for an instant on Nora’s shoulder, and 
as she stepped back into the crowd Tom 
Doherty said— 

“There’s the true ring of all real poetry 
there, acolleen. Faithful and true. Ay, 
that’s it. And now, my friends,” he con- 
tinued, “T’ll just repeat a little bit of a recita- 
tion, as I made up my own self; it was in- 
spired, so to speak, by the poetry of our 
mountains and the shadows on our lake, 


* Countess of Gifford. 








which I contrasted with some remarks a 
tourist made a year ago on London. I has 
called the piece, ladies and gentlemen, ‘Town 
and Country Life.” 

Tom now stepped well to the front, and 
raising his arm with the action of a born 
orator, commenced in a fervent, florid, and 
full voice :— 

«Just imagine the case of a young man 
that has spent some years in town—say the 
metropolis, with all its allurements. At the 
end of some time he takes a few days or 
weeks of recreation. With what transports of 
joy he will exclaim, ‘TI’ll go to the scenes of 
me youth, where I can enjoy the pure moun- 
tain air. Ill go through the mountains of 
Inishowen to get me languid limbs composed, 
and me emaciated frame invigorated by the 
gentle and refreshing breezes that waft in 
balmy gales o’er the crested billows of the 
foaming Swilly. Then will I gaze with de- 
light on its green hills and auburn moun- 
tains, which nature has painted to its highest 
perfection, with its many rivers and gentle 
rivulets, wherein the meandering courses 
flow with the most majestic tranquillity, 
and teaming with all the beauties and deli- 
cacies of the season! What can equal it? 

“Not even the metropolis with its large 
towers and gigantic buildings and gardens 
of roses artificially made up. For what 
flowers can equal the flowers of our fields, 
say, the mild primrose, pink-eyed daisies, 
and gentle heath on the mountain’s brow ? 
Or what towers can excel the round towers of 
other days, so numerous in old Inishowen, re- 
calling to our recollection the many of those 
chieftains that made our island so remarkable 
in history ?’” * 

Doherty’s florid oration was received with 
bursts of applause by most of those present, 
one or two even said— 

* Give us another, Tom,” and— 

“Why, then, Tom, ’tis yourself as has the 
fine flow of words entoirely.” 

Mrs. Mahoney’s voice, however, which, 
although some of its old fulness was missing, 
was still resonant and powerful, broke in on 
this short spell of joviality. 

“This is all very fine, neighbours, and Iam 
maning no disparagement to Tom Doherty, 
honest man, who has filled our bodies—may 
the Vargin bless him. But starved hearts 
can’t be put off with a word or two, and 
there’s business to be done to-night, and 
what I say is, let’s do our duty, men and 
women of the Red Glen.” 


* Areal oration made bya native of Inishowen, and re- 
peated to the author, who has not altered a word. 
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“Right you are, Mrs. Mahoney, right you 
are!” exclaimed several, while Nora sank 
down on a low wooden settle, and covered 
her thin face with her hands. 

“What I want to know,” continued Mrs. 
Mahoney, “is this—where’s the clue ? Have 
fifty men and women been working day and 
night for the last six weeks for nothing ? 
Answer me this, frinds and neighbours ? 
Has no one present brought home the trail, 
so that we may root out the black-hearted 
foreigner, and get our own to reign over us 
again ?” 

To this fervent appeal, there was no 
answer for a moment or two, then a wild- 
looking man, with a quantity of red hair, 
came up and stood by the table. 

“Och hone,” he began, “’tis my heart is 
heavy, and ’tis me as brings the black 
tidings. Neighbours and frinds, we has 
watched by day and by night ; there were 
six of us, six thrue-hearted men as never 
took their eyes off the ships, and we seen 
them our own selves packed with wool and 
with grain, and off they went, off and off, 
right outside Lough Foyle. Oh! the black 
day when we has lost our trail.” 

This intelligence was received with the 
deepest dismay by almost every one present. 
Mrs. Mahoney groaned and muttered be- 
tween her teeth, and several clustered round 
long-legged Dan, as the red man was called, 
questioning him much and anxiously. 

His replies were emphatic, and discourag- 
ing in the extreme. No, there was nothing 
to bring the trail home to Brownlow, not a 
single suspicious circumstance could lay the 
smuggled goods found off Crorane to his 
door. 

For a time, the men had hoped much from 
the fact of the White Witch and the Minne- 
haha being kept so long in port, but lo and 
behold ! they had been laded at last with a 
common and every-day export cargo, and had 
put out to sea without one suspicious cir- 
cumstance attending them, for the faithful 
watchers had contrived to follow the ships 
to the extreme entrance of Lough Foyle. 

Every one experienced a sense of dismay ; 
the revenge which they meditated seemed 
taken out of their hands, some one else 
after all must be the smuggler, and little they 
cared to track the crime home to any man 
except Brownlow. The despairing faces that 
gathered round the table made, in their 
gauntness and leanness and famine-stricken 
appearance, a powerful and terrible picture. 
Nora still sat with her face covered, and 
Mrs. Mahoney’s arms hung straight and 





limp at her sides. Doherty was the only 
one who seemed not wholly discomposed or 
unprepared. 

He again took his place at the head of the 
table, and his ringing and hearty voice 
sounded through the cave. 

“ Frinds and neighbours,” he began, 
“nayther defeat nor disaster shall come 
upon the people of the Red Glen. Howld 
up your heads, frinds, and let your hearts 
be bould and your courage high. °Tis I that 
am sorry that Mr. Geoffrey (our young Inch- 
fawn as he'll yet be, by the blessing of God) 
ain't here to-night; but never mind, the 
heart of ould Ireland beats thrue, and there’s 
thim of her sons and daughters as ‘ull never 
say done, and never cry despair. Frinds, if 
we have lost one clue, we have, maybe, gained 
another. Nora Creena, come fornent me 
this minute, girl, and tell what you and me 
seen with our own eyes, and heard with our 
own ears.” 

Nora rose at once, and staggered rather 
than walked up to Doherty’s side. 

Her face was deathly pale, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, and her small hands tightly 
locked one inside the other. 

“Spake up, acolleen,” said Doherty in 
an encouraging voice, “ what did you and me 
see, when we lay hid ahint the quickset 
hedge three blessed weeks ago now? Spake 
up, Nora, girl, and tell about the traitor in 
the camp.” 

“Spake up, spake up!” exclaimed several 
voices ; and eager forms pressed close round 
the slight young girlish figure. 

“T didn’t see nobody,” said Nora, in alow 
tone at last, “you must be draming, Tom. 
I wasn’t ahint no quickset hedge with you, 
that I remimber.” 

This bare-faced assertion very nearly took 
Doherty’s breath away. He stepped back a 
pace or two, and gazed at the girl, whose 
full, wide-opened hazel eyes were fixed now 
with an innocent wondering expression on 
his face. 

“You don’t know what I mane!” said 
Tom, when at last he could find words. 
“Come, Nora, come, this is no time for 
jokes, and they are ill-mannered besides. 
You remimber how you and me crept up 
along the hedge, and how that foreigner, 
that Arundel they call him, as has so taken 
up our young lady’s, our Miss Eileen’s time, 
you remimber how he spoke to our young 
Inchfawn, and the black counsel he gave 
him? Spake up, girl, spake up, and no non- 
sense.” 

“T wasn’t there,” repeated Nora, in the 
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same curious still sort of voice; “it was a 
bad drame as ye had, Tom Doherty ; I drames 
queer things myself, these black starvation 
days. There’s no maning in your words, 
Tom, only just a drame, and nobody minds 
them. I wasn’t niver there, and I has no- 
thing to say.” 

Tom raised his hands and eyes despair- 
ingly, and Mrs. Mahoney, going straight up 
to Nora, and putting her hand under her 
chin, gazed hard and steadily into her eyes. 

“The truth, wretched girl,” she said, 
“down on your knees this minute, and tell 
the truth, you black-hearted hussy, or I'll 
curse you. Yes, your mother as is almost 
dying—for, frinds and neighbours, body and 
sowl won’t stay together much longer with 
the awful gnawing of this terrible hunger— 
your dying mother, Nora, will give ye her 
dying curse, unless ye tell the solemn truth 
afore Almighty God.” 

“*T was niver there,” repeated Nora, fall- 
ing low on her knees, and covering her face 
with her mother’s skirts ; “it was just a bad 
drame of Tom Doherty’s, just—a—bad— 
drame.” 

The last words were scarcely audible, and 
the next moment the weak and unhappy 
girl had fainted away. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—AN INTRODUCTION 


ON a certain morning, early in a very cold 
and miserable month of February, Honora 
Macnaughten having fed her cats, seen to 
the putting out of several fires, and to the 
paring down of the five-o’clock dinner to 
the smallest possible amount necessary to 
existence, took it into her head to go round 
to the Cave of Good Will to see her chosen 
crony and much-adored friend Bridget 
O’Donnell. 

Wrapped in a thick shawl, with a poke 
bonnet on her head, and a short old- 
fashioned black lace veil, with a very thick 
pattern, tied round the said bonnet and 
hanging loosely over her face, she came in to 
say a few last words to Miss Kate. 

“ Kate, you'll have the goodness to keep 
the fires down. I’ve just had the one in 
the parlour well slacked, and, mind, it isn’t 
to be stirred till Tom comes in for his 
dinner ; and Kate, ’'m just in a fright that 
Tom will come in quite ravenous after his 
hunt in the open air, and there are only 
three mutton chops from the thick end of 
the neck for dinner, so you and me, we've 
got to pretend we don’t care for meat, and 
we'll make up our dinner with good mealy 
pitataes, and a little drop of mutton broth, 








which, will you believe me now—I found 
Theresa just drinkire up her own self. The 
mutton broth and mealy pitataes will make a 
beautiful dinner for you and me, Kate, and 
you'll be sure to mind about leaving the meat 
for Tom.” 

“Qh, [ll mind,” replied poor Miss Kate, 
crouching close up to the siacked fire, and 
shivering visibly, “ only I do hope Tom will 
leave one of the chops. You tell Theresa, 
Honora, to leave the washing up of the dinner 
things tome. I could eat what is left in the 
kitchen afterwards. It seems hard that the 
cats should have meat and me none.” 

“You haven’t a bit of feeling, Kate Mac- 
naughten,” exclaimed Honora in much anger, 
“ grudging the poor dumb animals their bite 
and sup; but it all comes of aping youth 
and putting on fine lady airs, and having 
no proper pride, which means the keeping 
up of the glory of our ancient family. 
You have an unnatural, pampered appetite, 
Kate, and that’s what it is; and if, instead 
of cowering over the fire, and wasting the 
precious fuel, and not letting the heat out 
properly into the room, you'd just put on 
your bonnet and fall, and merino mantle, and 
take a brisk walk along the coast, you’d come 
in with a natural healthy appetite fit for the 
plain and wholesome food provided for you.” 

Miss Kate made no further remark, and 
Miss Honora, feeling that she had done her 
duty, and spoken out her mind well, bustled 
actively down the long and dingy avenue. 
When Miss Kate had quite ascertained that 
her sister was out of sight, for she had 
watched her from the window, she returned 
gingerly to the fire, and with a certain rash 
and terrified movement inserted the poker 
between the bars. She further aided the 
languid flame by thrusting in some bits of 
paper, and finally she went down on her 
knees and _ blew the fire vigorously with her 
mouth. When the flame really blazed up 
cheerily, she became so animated, she did 
more—she pulled a long bell- handle vigor- 
ously about six times. At the end of the 
sixth pull there might have been heard in 
the far, far distance a faint tinkling sound, 
which eventually brought up the maid-of-all- 
work, Theresa. 

“Did you ring, Miss Kate ?” said Theresa, 
wiping her mouth with the back of her 
hand, and poking her untidy head round the 
door. 

“‘ Has the black hen laid to-day, Theresa?” 

“Och! why ’tis only ten minutes ago as 
she laid a beautiful large yellow egg fornent 
me in the backyard.” 
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“Right you are, Mrs. Mahoney, right you 
are!” exclaimed several, while Nora sank 
down on a low wooden settle, and covered 
her thin face with her hands. 

“ What I want to know,” continued Mrs. 
Mahoney, “is this—where’s the clue ? Have 
fifty men and women been working day and 
night for the last six weeks for nothing ? 
Answer me this, frinds and neighbours ? 
Has no one present brought home the trail, 
so that we may root out the black-hearted 
foreigner, and get our own to reign over us 
again ?” 

To this fervent appeal, there was no 
answer for a moment or two, then a wild- 
looking man, with a quantity of red hair, 
came up and stood by the table. 

“Och hone,” he began, “’tis my heart is 
heavy, and ‘tis me as brings the black 
tidings. Neighbours and frinds, we has 
watched by day and by night ; there were 
six of us, six thrue-hearted men as never 
took their eyes off the ships, and we seen 
them our own selves packed with wool and 
with grain, and off they went, off and off, 
right outside Lough Foyle. Oh! the black 
day when we has lost our trail.” 

This intelligence was received with the 
deepest dismay by almost every one present. 
Mrs. Mahoney groaned and muttered be- 
tween her teeth, and several clustered round 
long-legged Dan, as the red man was called, 
questioning him much and anxiously. 

His replies were emphatic, and discourag- 
ing in the extreme. No, there was nothing 
to bring the trail home to Brownlow, not a 
single suspicious circumstance could lay the 
smuggled goods found off Crorane to his 
door. 

For a time, the men had hoped much from 
the fact of the White Witch and the Minne- 
haha being kept so long in port, but lo and 
behold ! they had been laded at last with a 
common and every-day export cargo, and had 
put out to sea without one suspicious cir- 
cumstance attending them, for the faithful 
watchers had contrived to follow the ships 
to the extreme entrance of Lough Foyle. 

Every one experienced a sense of dismay ; 
the revenge which they meditated seemed 
taken out of their hands, some one else 
after all must be the smuggler, and little they 
cared to track the crime home to any man 
except Brownlow. The despairing faces that 
gathered round the table made, in their 
gauntness and leanness and famine-stricken 
appearance, a powerful and terrible picture. 
Nora still sat with her face covered, and 
Mrs. Mahoney’s arms hung straight and 





limp at her sides. Doherty was the only 
one who seemed not wholly discomposed or 
unprepared. 

He again took his place at the head of the 
table, and his ringing and hearty voice 
sounded through the cave. 

“ Frinds and neighbours,” he began, 
“nayther defeat nor disaster shall come 
upon the people of the Red Glen. Howld 
up your heads, frinds, and let your hearts 
be bould and your courage high. Tis I that 
am sorry that Mr. Geoffrey (our young Inch- 
fawn as he'll yet be, by the blessing of God) 
ain’t here to-night; but never mind, the 
heart of ould Ireland beats thrue, and there’s 
thim of her sons and daughters as ‘ull never 
say done, and never cry despair. Frinds, if 
we have lost one clue, we have, maybe, gained 
another. Nora Creena, come fornent me 
this minute, girl, and tell what you and me 
seen with our own eyes, and heard with our 
own ears.” 

Nora rose at once, and staggered rather 
than walked up to Doherty’s side. 

Her face was deathly pale, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, and her small hands tightly 
locked one inside the other. 

“Spake up, acolleen,” said Doherty in 
an encouraging voice, “ what did you and me 
see, when we lay hid ahint the quickset 
hedge three blessed weeks ago now? Spake 
up, Nora, girl, and tell about the traitor in 
the camp.” 

“Spake up, spake up!” exclaimed several 
voices ; and eager forms pressed close round 
the slight young girlish figure. 

“T didn’t see nobody,” said Nora, in alow 
tone at last, “you must be draming, Tom. 
I wasn’t ahint no quickset hedge with you, 
that I remimber.” 

This bare-faced assertion very nearly took 
Doherty’s breath away. He stepped back a 
pace or two, and gazed at the girl, whose 
full, wide-opened hazel eyes were fixed now 
with an innocent wondering expression on 
his face. 

“You don’t know what I mane!” said 
Tom, when at last he could find words. 
“Come, Nora, come, this is no time for 
jokes, and they are ill-mannered besides. 
You remimber how you and me crept up 
along the hedge, and how that foreigner, 
that Arundel they call him, as has so taken 
up our young lady’s, our Miss Eileen’s time, 
you remimber how he spoke to our young 
Inchfawn, and the black counsel he gave 
him? Spake up, girl, spake up, and no non- 
sense.” 

“JT wasn’t there,” repeated Nora, in the 
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same curious still sort of voice; “it was a 
bad drame as ye had, Tom Doherty ; I drames 
queer things myself, these black starvation 
days. There’s no maning in your words, 
Tom, only just a drame, and nobody minds 
them. I wasn’t niver there, and I has no- 
thing to say.” 

Tom raised his hands and eyes despair- 
ingly, and Mrs. Mahoney, going straight up 
to Nora, and putting her hand under her 
chin, gazed hard and steadily into her eyes. 

“The truth, wretched girl,” she said, 
“down on your knees this minute, and tell 
the truth, you black-hearted hussy, or I'll 
curse you. Yes, your mother as is almost 
dying—for, frinds and neighbours, body and 
sowl won't stay together much longer with 
the awful gnawing of this terrible hunger— 
your dying mother, Nora, will give ye her 
dying curse, unless ye tell the solemn truth 
afore Almighty God.” 

“‘T was niver there,” repeated Nora, fall- 
ing low on her knees, and covering her face 
with her mother’s skirts ; “it was just a bad 
drame of Tom Doherty’s, just—a—bad— 
drame.” 

The last words were scarcely audible, and 
the next moment the weak and unhappy 
girl had fainted away. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—AN INTRODUCTION 


ON a certain morning, early in a very cold 
and miserable month of February, Honora 
Macnaughten having fed her cats, seen to 
the putting out of several fires, and to the 
paring down of the five-o’clock dinner to 
the smallest possible amount necessary to 
existence, took it into her head to go round 
to the Cave of Good Will to see her chosen 
crony and much-adored friend Bridget 
O’Donnell. 

Wrapped in a thick shawl, with a poke 
bonnet on her head, and a short old- 
fashioned black lace veil, with a very thick 
pattern, tied round the said bonnet and 
hanging loosely over her face, she came in to 
say a few last words to Miss Kate. 

“ Kate, you'll have the goodness to keep 
the fires down. I’ve just had the one in 
the parlour well slacked, and, mind, it isn’t 
to be stirred till Tom comes in for his 
dinner ; and Kate, I’m just in a fright that 
Tom will come in quite ravenous after his 
hunt in the open air, and there are only 
three mutton chops from the thick end of 
the neck for dinner, so you and me, we've 
got to pretend we don’t care for meat, and 
we'll make up our dinner with good mealy 
pitataes, and a little drop of mutton broth, 








which, will you believe me now—I found 
Theresa just drinkire up her own self. The 
mutton broth and mezly pitataes will make a 
beautiful dinner for you and me, Kate, and 
you'll be sure to mind about leaving the meat 
for Tom.” 

“Qh, I'll mind,” replied poor Miss Kate, 
crouching close up to the siacked fire, and 
shivering visibly, “ only I do hope Tom will 
leave one of the chops. You tell Theresa, 
Honora, to leave the washing up of the dinner 
things tome. I could eat what is left in the 
kitchen afterwards. It seems hard that the 
cats should have meat and me none.” 

“You haven’t a bit of feeling, Kate Mac- 
naughten,” exclaimed Honora in much anger, 
“ grudging the poor dumb animals their bite 
and sup; but it all comes of aping youth 
and putting on fine lady airs, and having 
no proper pride, which means the keeping 
up of the glory of our ancient family. 
You have an unnatural, pampered appetite, 
Kate, and that’s what it is; and if, instead 
of cowering over the fire, and wasting the 
precious fuel, and not letting the heat out 
properly into the room, you'd just put on 
your bonnet and fall, and merino mantle, and 
take a brisk walk along the coast, you’d come 
in with a natural healthy appetite fit for the 
plain and wholesome food provided for you.” 

Miss Kate made no further remark, and 
Miss Honora, feeling that she had done her 
duty, and spoken out her mind well, bustled 
actively down the long and dingy avenue. 
When Miss Kate had quite ascertained that 
her sister was out of sight, for she had 
watched her from the window, she returned 
gingerly to the fire, and with a certain rash 
and terrified movement inserted the poker 
between the bars. She further aided the 
languid flame by thrusting in some bits of 
paper, and finally she went down on her 
knees and blew the fire vigorously with her 
mouth. When the flame really blazed up 
cheerily, she became so animated, she did 
more—she pulled a long bell-handle vigor- 
ously about six times. At the end of the 
sixth pull there might have been heard in 
the far, far distance a faint tinkling sound, 
which eventually brought up the maid-of-all- 
work, Theresa. 

“Did you ring, Miss Kate ¢” said Theresa, 
wiping her mouth with the back of her 
hand, and poking her untidy head round the 
door. 

“Has the black hen laid to-day, Theresa?” 

“Och! why ’tis only ten minutes ago as 
she laid a beautiful large yellow egg fornent 
me in the backyard.” 
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“T could fancy it, Theresa—just set, you 
know. Mind you don’t boil it more than 
three minutes and a half, and bring it up to 
me with a piping hot cup of tea and a bit of 
toast; and look here, me girl, here’s two- 
pence for your own pocket.” 

“Oh, a sorra a bit of me ull stir under 
thrippence,” replied the imperturbable 
Theresa ; “ you don’t know, miss, as Miss 
Honora has taken to reckoning the eggs, and 
she'd ask sure as certain where the black 
hen’s egg is, and what am I to tell her ?— 
you answer me that, Miss Kate. Is it me as 
‘ud tell adirty lie for the sake of tuppence?” 

“ But there’s a bit of blue ribbon up in my 
drawer,” replied poor hungry Miss Kate ; 
“that bit that I washed out the sixth time 
on Saturday, you remember. You shall have 
that as well as the tuppence ; and, Theresa, 
I will tell about the egg if it is missed, I 
will indeed ; and what’s more, if you want 
to see Dan Murphy to-night you may, while 
I’m washing up the dinner things.” 

The thought of the blue ribbon and Dan 
Murphy made Theresa surprisingly good- 
natured, and Miss Kate warmed and fed 
herself during the prudent Honora’s absence. 

Miss Honora soon found her way across 
the sands of Crorane to the Cave of Good 
Will. The little place had now almost a 
thriving appearance. A banner fastened to 
the end of a long pole was hoisted in front 
of the cave. The banner was white, and 
had the magical Irish words, “ Cead Mille 
Failthe,” embroidered on it, while under- 
neath was Ireland’s famous harp, and round 
the edge of the banner was a scroll of sham- 
rocks gracefully interwoven. This banner 
was the work of some dainty London lady, 
who had taken up the Good Will cause with 
enthusiasm, and had often smiled to herself 
when she reflected in what a wild region her 
beautifully -executed device would float. 
This banner waved gracefully in the breeze, 
and had already become a beacon of hope to 
many. The interior of the cave was so 
transformed that it now bore somewhat the 
appearance of a rude but comfortable dwell- 
ing, but Arundel had already discovered that 
the cave was not a safe place to keep his 
stores of food and clothing in, and an iron 
house was being hastily erected in which he 
intended to live himself. 

Miss Honora had never yet been to visit 
the Good Will Society, and her arrival was 
now greeted by a shout of welcome from the 
impulsive Biddy O’Donnell, who popped a 
flour-covered head for an instant out of her 
soup kitchen. 





“ Long life to ye, Honora, woman; and ’tis 
I that am glad to see you, but just stand by 
for a minute, me ducky, and content your. 
self looking round, for I’m in the thick of 
peeling the onions. That broth of a boy, 
young Mr. Brownlow, has never come nigh 
the place to-day, so I have to do them 
myself. But never mind, Honora honey, I’ll 
soon have them finished, and when I’ve 
thrown them into the soup and dusted in 
the pea flour, I'll be with you in a minute.” 

* Well then be quick, Bridget,” said Miss 
Honora, “for if I don’t misdoubt my eye- 
sight, there’s a storm brewing up to the 
north, and Kate’s that silly she can’t bear 
the least flash of lightning.” 

“Well, well, don’t fluster me,” said Miss 
Bridget, “‘ you walk round there to the left, 
and you'll find Mr. Arundel. Ellen hasn’t 
come to-day, she’s taken up with that pony 
of hers, Shela ; the little bit of a beastie isn’t 
well, but nothing to make a fuss about. How- 
ever, you go round to Mr. Arundel, he'll be 
right pleased to show you over the place. 
See now, I'll shout to him—Mr. Arundel— 
Mr. Arundel—MR. ARUNDEL. Bother the 
man, is he deaf ?” 

At this moment Arundel, without his hat, 
came hastily to the fore. 

“Ts anything the matter, Miss Biddy ?” 
he exclaimed in some little alarm. 

“Oh! nothing,” exclaimed the good lady 
crossly, “only how am I to keep the soup 
from burning if I’m to show visitors round ! 
but that’s always the way, everything falls 
on my shoulders. Honora, me jewel, this 
is Mr. Arundel. Mr. Arundel, the lady 
who honours us with a visit is Miss Honora 
Macnaughten of Crorane, the chosen friend 
of your humble servant, Bridget O’Donnell.” 

Arundel bowed, and tried to scrutinize the 
lady in question through her thick black lace 
fall. 

“T am pleased to make your acquaintance, 
Miss Macnaughten,” he said. “I regret that 
it is against our rules to admit any one but a 
member into the interior of the cave, but 1 
shall be glad to show you my new iron house, 
which is nearly ready for habitation.” 

Arundel’s manners, which were extremely 
terse and quiet, had rather the effect of sub- 
duing Miss Honora, who looked at him with 
a slight amount of awe. 

“ Be quick, Biddy,” she called back to her 
friend, who just discovering that the soup 
was beginning to boil over, made a hasty 
rush into her kitchen, slamming the door 
after her. 

Arundel took Miss Macnaughten into his 
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new iron house and tried to expatiate to her 
on its many perfections and conveniences. 
For a certain time the good lady listened 
with a fair amount of patience, but when 
Arundel went on to explain to her that the 


house had been sent over piecemeal from | 


London, her credulity gave place to high 
indignation. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “of all the out- 
and-out nonsense I ever listened to, that 
beats it; and if you think you will make a 
fool of one of the Macnaughtens of Crorane, 
young man, you'll find yourself mistaken. I 


have lived in a good solid stone house all my | 


days, and ’tis past belief to suppose that 
houses can be sent ready to put up at a 
minute’s notice from any country. An iron 
house forsooth—then it will be a mighty 
dangerous place in a thunderstorm—good 
gracious! and there’s an awful black cloud 


coming up; but you’re joking me, young maz, | 


you're joking me.” 
Arundel assured her gravely that he was 


but stating the simple truth. “And I can | 


show you things much more wonderful than 
this, if ever you happen to come to London,” 
he foolishly ventured to add. 

“Me come to London!” screamed Miss 
Honora. “Td like to see myself in that 
Babylon of iniquity and haven of lies. No, 
no; I don’t own to being a scholar, and the 
rule with me is to take things as I find them, 


but no one yet could deceive me with stories | 


of the impossible. Facts are facts, and eyes 
weren't put into our heads for nothing, and I 


| call it a shame for you, young man, to try to 

| bamboozle an old woman. Why, youre for 
all the world as bad as Kate, when she took 

up some ridiculous notions of teaching her- 
self geography. She came to me one day 
and she said— 

* ¢ Honora,’ she said, ‘you don’t know may- 
be that this world on which we live is round 
—round like an orange and a bit flat at each 
end.’ 

“She had an orange in her hand at the 
time, for we were making our spring marma- 
lade, and I took up for reply the largest I could 
find in the dish, and I said, ‘ Kate,’ I said, ‘ if 
you like to acquaint yourself by means of 

| geography with the best way to get to Eng- 
| land, if ever youare rash enough to goso far 
into foreign parts, I haven’t a word to say, 
but if it comes to talking the most arrant 
trash that ever fell from the lips of a grown 
woman,—there I put down my foot. The 
| world’s round like an orange, you say, 
and the world moves, you say. No, 
no, none of that folly for me. Haven't 1 
been walking up and down upon it for nigh 
upon fifty years, and isn’t it as steady as old 
Time, and as little roundness about it as there 
is about myself? Isoon shut up Kate, Mr. 
Arundel, and by your leave, sir, I'll stand no 
folly from you neither.” 

After this Arundel found it a little difficult 
to converse with Miss Macnaughten, and he 
was well pleased when Miss Biddy flew out 
|of her soup kitchen and threw her flour- 


| covered arms,round her chosen friend’s neck. 





DAVID’S EARLY LIFE. 


Chapters for 


Poung Men. 


By J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
V.—PRINCE JONATHAN. 


Vy HEN, through his wife’s contrivance, 


David effected his midnight escape | 


by the window of his own house at Gibeah, 
while Saul’s emissaries were prowling round 
it, there could hardly bea doubt that Ramah 
was his natural place of refuge. It lay near 
at hand ; little over a couple of miles off, if 
the latest identification of these towns is to 
be trusted. It was Samuel’s home; and 
there was no man so fit as he to counsel or to 
aid the fugitive. He was Jehovah’s prophet ; 
in a sense David was his nominee for the 
throne. Whence had sprung all these perils 
that threatened the rising hope of Israel, 
but because the hand of the aged Judge and 


| Reformer had poured on David’s head the 
sacred oil of office? Besides, Ramah offered 
the safest of asylums; for there was a 
sanctity about the home of Samuel which 
even Saul was not likely to violate. Close 
by the town seems to have stood a cluster of 
| cottages called “ Naioth” (or Navoth), the 
|“ dwellings ” in which Samuel had gathered, 
| under his own presidency and supervision, 
the young men whom he was training into a 
| religious order. In the degenerate condition 
|of the priesthood and the suspension of its 
functions at this time, the need had arisen 
| for a new class of ministers to quicken and 
| guide the religious life of the nation. This 
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was found in these so-called “sons of the 
prophets,” a body of devoted men banded 
together for sacred work and common devo- 
tion. Such a fraternity formed the most 
remarkable outcome of the revival of religion 
which Samuel had brought about; and it 
continued till the close of the monarchy to 
supply Israel with annalists, poets, preachers, 
statesmen, and reformers, under the con- 
tinuous presence and inspiration of the Spirit 
of God. It may have occurred to David to 
spend some time in this pious brotherhood 
for the strengthening of his own spirit. At 
all events, the sacred college of which the 
venerable Samuel was head, would surely be 
secure against the violence both of the mis- 
guided king and of the half-heathen party at 
court to which David was obnoxious. 

If these were David’s hopes, they were 
doomed to be disappointed. Saul was blinded 
at the moment by passion, and obstinate in 
his purpose. He dispatched officers to drag 
his son-in-law even from Samuel’s sanctuary. 
Overcome by the sacred enthusiasm of the 
place, the reverend presence of the prophets, 
and the half-superstitious awe men naturally 
felt for the ministers of Jehovah, these men 
forgot their errand in the contagious excite- 
ment of sacred song, and “ prophesied ” like 
the rest. Even when this occurred repeatedly, 
however, Saul was merely provoked at being 
baffled, and insisted on going himself to 
arrest or to slay his enemy. Then ensued a 
strange result. Once more, as at the outset 
of his reign, ‘Saul also was found among the 
prophets.” That it should have occurred 
again at this conjuncture strikes one as a 
providential interposition, to save David at 
least, perhaps the whole college, possibly 
even Samuel himself, from the king’s frenzy. 
But it must have an explanation, could one 
find it, in the susceptible and wayward moods 
of this remarkable man, as well as in the 
direct action of God upon his mind. Saul’s 
was a most variable nature, swayed by sudden 
impulses ; and his mental disorder increased 
his constitutional waywardness. He was now 
venturing upon an act of rashness, which, 
had he permitted himself to reflect, must 
have appeared, even to his mind, as a sacri- 
legious defiance of the Almighty. He was 
on his way to meet the venerable seer and 
dreaded king-maker, who all his life through 
had been to him as a voice from God; to 
meet him, perchance, for the first time since 
they parted in anger, because the divine 
doom had rent away the kingdom. One 
can understand how, as he drew near Ramah, 
within sight of it, at the cistern which 
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formed a landmark on the road, a change 
began to pass over the moody king. New 
influences swept over his soul and played on 
him, as David played upon his harp. Old 
associations out of his better years awoke at 
sight of the men of God—at the sound of 
their sacred music. Till when he reached 
the college, he, too, was borne out of him- 
self by an afflatus, or breath of religious 
ardour, such as he had not experienced since 
first his sin began. Forgetting everything 
else, the crazy king joined the processional 
dance and song in Samuel’s presence, till he fell 
down exhausted ina trance, which lasted till 
dawn restored him to himself. I can scarcely 
doubt that the divine influence, which thus 
overtook Saul, as once before at an earlier 
crisis of his career, carried to his conscience 
a merciful lesson from heaven. Not only did 
it restrain him from a crime which would 
have stained him more deeply than even he 
was to be stained ; it revived the feelings of 
his best years, as if to open to him even yet 
a door of repentance. It was a forthputting 
of the Lord’s gracious power, which taught 
him how vain it is to fight against God. It re- 
minded him that around both the Prophet and 
the young Anointed Hero whom he was per- 
secuting, there stood the mysterious and 
awful guardianship of Jehovah. Nay, it 
seemed a premonition that the rising forces 
of the new and better age, which those 
sons of the prophets represented, and the 
revived faith of Israel as embodied in her 
consecrated youth, who clustered around 
David, the darling of the people, were certain 
in the end to prove too strong for him and 
for his policy, stubborn as his proud heart 
was in its pride of kingship, and armed as he 
was with despotic power. Well had it been 
for him had he laid to heart such lessons as 
these! He might have returned to his 
palace a humbler and a wiser man. But 
though God in His mercy is for ever con- 
fronting headstrong sinners with warnings 
no less plain, how often do we find them fall 
unheeded on an ear that will listen only to 
the promptings of wounded pride! “He 
that, being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.” 

It may have been by Samuel’s advice that 
David, finding even Ramah unsafe, resolved, 
before he sought a more distant place of 
refuge, to make one last attempt to effect 
his reconciliation with the King. The 
strange fit of religious enthusiasm which 
they had just witnessed left room to hope 
that a permanent change of feeling might 
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set in. Now that a lucid interval had suc- 
ceeded to that last attack of homicidal mania, 
Saul might feel differently toward David. 
It was judged worth a trial ; and in the close 
friendship which Prince Jonathan cherished 
for David, there was an obvious channel 
through which the royal mood might be 
tested without exposing David to much per- 
sonal risk. The fugitive accordingly ven- 
tured back to Gibeah or its neighbourhood, 
not to his own house, and lay there in close 
concealment, with a matured scheme in his 
head by which, if Jonathan would lend his 
aid, the intentions of Saul were to be dis- 
covered. I gather from his language that 
David himself was far from sanguine of the 
result. He speaks in a despondent tone, 
with less than his customary confidence. 
But he found his friend unprepared to take 
so dark a view of the situation. Naturally 
the son was slower to think ill of his father. 
It was nothing, he urged, but a disordered 
imagination which had driven the King to 
uncontrollable violence, and the risk would 
pass away with the attack. Besides, the 
Prince had private reasons for supposing 
that Saul could not be bent on David's 
death. He held his father’s private promise 
to himself, made some time ago and con- 
firmed with an oath. He knew his father’s 
custom of confiding to him his most secret 


purposes ; such intimacy was there betwixt | 


the two as made it unlikely the King 
would hide this thing from the Prince. To 
representations like these David had an 
answer ready. He understood the situation 
better. The King’s silence he accounted for 
by his reluctance to pain his son through 
making him privy to any plot against one he 
had honoured with his friendship; but he 
assured Jonathan with protestations that 
“there is but a step between me and death.” 
What was to be done? Was flight the only 
resource? Must a member of the royal 
house become an outlaw? Or will Jonathan 
assist in one final effort to save Israel from 
the shame of seeing malice triumph over 
innocence? 

I think we may obtain a little insight into 
David’s feelings just at this moment from 
a brief Psalm which the critics assign to the 
date we have reached—the Eleventh. It 
opens in the same tone of despondent per- 
plexity as his language betrays in the his- 
torical account. ‘Timid friends have coun- 
selled flight to the hill-country of Judah, it 
tells us. They urge that when the godless 
party are like bowmen shooting at an inno- 
cent man in the dark, worse still, when the 








very basis of social security is shaken by the 
King’s madness and injustice, there is nothing 
else to be done but flee! Nevertheless the 
young singer still clings to the hope that 
Israel’s upright God and invisible King, 
Jehovah, will never suffer things to come to 
that pass. He will sooner rain heaven’s fire 
on the enemies of His cause; He will blow 
on them with the simoom, the breath of the 
desert. 


“ For the righteous Jehovah loveth righteousness ; 
His countenance doth behold the upright.” 


The plan arranged by the two young men 
for testing the King’s real disposition interests 
us less than the bond of friendship solemnly 
sealed betwixt them at their first secret inter- 
view, and again at the one which took place 
two days later. That sworn covenant of 
brotherly love—the earliest and most ro- 
mantic example of the sort on record—was 
Jonathan’s doing. He was the senior in 
years and the superior in rank. From the 
first he had honoured the son of Jesse with 
unusual attentions, and drawn him into an 
intimacy to which David could not otherwise 
have aspired. He had first proposed the 
“covenant of Jehovah” (as David calls it), 
which already bound the two friends. And 
now it is he who, while engaging to carry 
out David’s scheme in his interest, exacts 
from him in return a counter-pledge. But 
what a pledge! “Thou shalt not only while 
yet I live show me the kindness of the Lord 
that I die not: but also thou shalt not cut 
off thy kindness from my house for ever; 
no, not when the Lord shall have cut off the 
enemies of David from the face of the earth.” 
These words afford the first clear intimation 
how much Jonathan foresaw of his friend’s 
destiny. He speaks less like a prince able to 
shelter his friend from present peril, than as 
one who knows that in days to come their 
relations are certain to be reversed ; who will 
need hereafter for himself and for his chil- 
dren the protection of the very man who 
now craves protection at his hand. In other 
words, he knows that already David is 
Jehovah’s chosen and anointed—the king 
who shall be—against whom neither his 
father’s jealousy nor the plotting of the court 
party can prevail. He anticipates the defeat 
of David’s adversaries, and the accession of 
David to the vacant throne. The one danger 
against which he is concerned to provide is, 
lest the successful candidate, when he shall 
have supplanted the prince apparent through 
the favour of God, should deem it needful to 
secure his power in the orthodox fashion of 
an Oriental usurper, by extirpating every 
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possible rival. Now, while he may, he will 
take a pledge at the hand of this hunted 
fugitive, whose life at the time looked hardly 
worth a week’s purchase, that David when he 
comes to be—as he shall be—a crowned king, 
will spare the life of disinherited Jonathan 
and of Jonathan’s innocent offspring. 

We shall entirely miss the lessons which 
spring out of the character of this man—one 
of the purest and rarest types to be found in 
the whole portrait gallery of Scripture— 
unless we fix our eyes on this clear prevision 
which he had of David’s future fortunes. 
Beautiful in any case would have been the 
generous admiration which, as a practised 
warrior, he felt for the boy-champion who in 
the valley of Elah put to shame the stoutest 
of Israel’s men-at-arms. And beautiful stands 
to all ages the romantic love, more tender 
than a woman’s, which he conceived for the 
gallant, clever, daring, and highly-gifted 
comrade who became his brother-in-law. But 
at the base of his character there lay some- 
thing nobler still. What was it that recon- 
ciled the Prince to be outshone in arms, 
eclipsed in popular favour, and superseded in 
the royal succession by this upstart whom he 
himself had nursed into greatness ? You will 
scarce find in history a case where jealousy 
was more natural, one might say inevitable. 
You will find no case where the faintest trace 
of jealousy was so utterly and conspicuously 
absent. Why was this? Until this Bethle- 
hemite appeared, Jonathan’s path to the 
crown of his country had seemed secure; for 
although the monarchy might be in theory 
elective, no man in Israel possessed an 
equally strong claim on the ground of public 
services, or better deserved the diadem, even 
had he not been the King’s son. Now, all 
this had disappeared. The Prince’s star had 
paled in war before the military success of 
David. The Prince’s path to power was 
blocked by the rising pretensions of David. 
David was Samuel’s choice. David was the 
people’s idol. ‘So long as the son of Jesse 
lived upon the ground, Jonathan could not 
be established, nor his kingdom.” It was a 
thought which drove to absolute paroxysms 
of hatred and rage the mind of Saul. Why 
had it no effect at all over the mind of 
Jonathan, save to make him eager to be- 
speak his rival’s life-long kindness? With 
some men the explanation might have been 
found in sheer cowardice or a mean spirit ; 
but that will not avail us here, for the Prince 
was as brave and high-spirited as a knight 
of romance. The sweetest of natures is 
apt to sour under such a disappointment ; 








and Jonathan, however sweet-natured, could 
be angry enough upon occasion. No; the 
secret of his self-abnegation and noble ac- 
ceptance of the second place, where he had 
been accustomed to claim the first, will have 
to be sought deeper—in his piety and in his 
patriotism. 

Of course there is much implied in the 
story which does not come to the surface, 
and this is one thing that may be read 
between the lines. Clearly, Jonathan had 
come to comprehend the true nature and 
conditions of the regal office which, in the 
person of his father, Samuel had set up 
among the clans of Israel. What his father 
had failed to understand, or at all events 
had failed to accept, he both understood 
and accepted—this, namely, that the occu- 
pant of Israel’s throne was a vicegerent of 
Israel’s God, chosen and anointed in his high 
office by the will of Heaven, in order to carry 
forward that revelation of the one true God 
to the world, for the sake of which Israel 
had been selected as Jehovah’s people. The 
leadership of the chosen people was therefore 
no mere prize of vulgar ambition, to be 
coveted for private ends or contended for by 
rival competitors. It was an office to be 
held by divine right ; as sacred as the priest- 
hood itself, as much a gift of God as the 
office of a prophet. Its due discharge touched 
the mission of Israel among the nations and 
the honour of Israel’s God. The dignity and 
destiny of Israel as the bearer of a divine 
revelation and of a righteous law, was the 
supreme object which every Hebrew patriot 
had to keep in view. The execution of 
Jehovah’s will, the celebration of His worship, 
and the exhibition before the heathen of 
His sole glory—these were objects which 
every devout Hebrew must regard as para- 
mount. Both as a patriot, therefore, and as 
a worshipper of Jehovah, Jonathan was 
bound to hold these ends far too sacred to 
be sacrificed to personal aggrandisement or 
the prospects of his family. The sacred 
interests of religion and of fatherland de- 
manded that he should loyally accept the 
decree which set aside his own pretensions 
in favour of the Bethlehemite. From the 
hour when he understood (possibly from 
Samuel) that David had been anointed as 
Saul’s successor at Jehovah’s bidding, and 
therefore was not (as the court party pro- 
bably alleged) treasonably aspiring to it 
through mere ambition, from that hour it 
became the Prince’s duty to oppose this elect 
and anointed man by no word or deed of 
his; to suppress envious rancour in his 
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bosom ; loyally to accept the youth as his 
own king that should be; to rejoice in his 
friend’s supreme equipment with kingly 
gifts; nay, when the time came, to lend to 
the new dynasty his personal and ancestral 
weight of support. His duty, I say; buta 
duty how hard to be done! How much 
against the grain! It was a signal triumph 


of principle over self-interest, of grace over | 


nature, of the divine Spirit in man over the 
weakness of the fallen heart, that Jonathan 
espoused with his whole soul the cause of 
his rival, bound that rival to his heart in 
love, and pictured for himself as the ideal of 
his own life a golden career for Israel when 
David should sit upon the throne, and next 
by his side in affection and in counsel should 
stand Jonathan, the dispossessed, the “ King’s 
friend.” 

A minister of the new and better cove- 
nant is justified in holding out this lovely 


pattern of unselfish renunciation even to the | 


imitation of Christians. Deeds like that 
never grow old. They shine far down the 
ages with a serene light. This deed wears 
the complexion of Christ’s own teaching. It 
sets us an example of neighbourly love, of 
acquiescence in God’s will, of the postpone- 
ment of self-interest to duty, of sweet 
humility that esteems others better than 
itself, of loyalty to the highest welfare of the 
State ; an example, in a word, of self-sacri- 
ficing principle, than which few have ever 
been more beautiful. In its root, was it not 
after all a Christian devotion Jonathan 
showed to his friend when he treated him as 
his king in reversion? For what is our 
devotion to the Son of David, the Anointed, 
chosen from among men, whom Jehovah has 
set on His hill of Zion, and before whom He 
bids us bend the knee? What is Christian 


homage and Christian service to Jesus, but a | 


| devotion paid for the selfsame reason and in 
the selfsame spirit as Jonathan’s? We, too, 
have our pride to slay, our independence to 
| renounce, our own claims to offer up on the 
| altar of faith. In his day David was to his 
countrymen the Messiah. For he was the 
| anointed commissioner and representative of 
| the Most High, with a title to rule, which at 
the time we speak of had not yet been made 
good, in fact, but rested only on the destina- 
tion and will of Heaven. By their attitude 
towards him, therefore, the men of Israel 
revealed what spirit they were of. Would 
you have a specimen of unbelief and disobe- 
dience, of the proud, self-sufficient spirit 
which refuses to “‘kiss the Son”? You find 
it in unhappy Saul! Would you see how 
a true servant and child of God accepts His 
Christ, chooses Him whom God has chosen, 
clings to and submits to God’s Beloved as 
his dearest friend and crowned king ? Then 
find it in Prince Jonathan! To his own 
| confusion, to his family’s overthrow, to the 
| hazard of his babes, at the risk of his life, he 
clave to the man whom men at court 
| abhorred and his father hated ; believed in 
‘him through the dark years when he was 
hunted like wildfowl from fastness to fast- 
ness; honoured him as the worthiest of 
honour among men’s sons ; prayed only, like 
the children of Zebedee, for a place nearest 
to him in his kingdom. Why? Just be- 
cause he recognised in him the sent of God, 
the servant of Jehovah, the man raised up to 
bring salvation to the people of God and to 
fulfil all His pleasure. Which of the two do 
we most resemble, Saul or Jonathan? “God 
also hath highly exalted Jesus, and given 
Him a name that is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow!” 
Let us bow our knee in deep heart devotion, 
in trust, in obedience, and in worsuip. 
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Put dawn is breaking,—open wide the shutter, 
Let in the salt breeze from the silver bay ; 
See how the leaves around the lattice flutter 
In the first breath of this sweet summer day / 


And lying here, (your face beside my pillow, 
Your hand in mine,) I mark the shadows flee ; 
And catch the glory on some far-off billow, 


And feel the strange enchantment of the sea. 





True friend, true love, your patient watch is ended ; 
(It is of life, not death, yon skylark sings /) 

At dead of night God’s messenger descended, 
Silent and swift, with healing on his wings. 


My heart awoke to passionate thanksgiving, 
As future years before my vision came ; 
The Lord has numbered me among the living, 

Blessed for ever be His holy name / 


How freshly sweet this early wind is blowing, 
How fair the morning looks on sea and shore / 
We shall go forth together, surely knowing 
That He will guide our steps for evermore. 











MANCHESTER WAIFS. 
By RUTH LAMB. 


“YOU must come and see my lads. The 
Refuge is close at hand, and they 
will all be indoors for dinner.” | though the site is the same. 

The speaker was Thomas Wright, the| Before making acquaintance with the in- 
venerable prison philanthropist, and the time | mates, it may be as well to give the history 
more than a dozen years ago. We had just | of this “Home for the Homeless.” A tiny 
emerged from that palace for evil-doers, the | booklet, written by Mr. Leonard K. Shaw, 
New Bailey prison, in Strangeways, through | one of the self-devoting, honorary secretaries, 
which he had been my guide. I was thinking | and entitled “Sixteen Years Ago,” furnishes 
sadly enough of some of its inmates, when my | reliable particulars. 
good old friend suggested a more cheerin Prior to January 4th, 1870, there was no 
subject for contemplation. place in Manchester where the destitute chil- 

“You have seen the prison,” he said ; “now | dren of its streets could find a safe shelter. 
come and see what is being done to lessen | Their sad condition touched some loving 
the number of its future residents.” | hearts, and busy heads and hands began to 

I looked nervously at my watch, for time | plan and work on their behalf, with the re- 
was precious, but we were so near the Refuge | sult that on the above date, a house was 


and a more imposing building invite atten- 
| tion and testify to the growth of the work, 


| @ 


| 
S | 





for Homeless Children, in Frances Street, | opened in Quay Street, and fitted up with 
that we decided just to have a peep at the | thirty beds as a “night refuge for homeless 
lads, who were already seated at the dinner-| boys.” ‘Chis was the beginning of “The 
tables when we entered. One little incident | Manchester and Salford Boys’ and Girls’ 
recurs to mind after all these years, for | Refuges and Homes and Children’s Aid So- 











the visit was the merest call. 

Two boys were sitting side by side, the | 
one pale and delicate-looking, the other a | 
picture of robust health. The plates were | 
well supplied with cold meat, but before | 
touching his portion, little pale-face glanced 
inquiringly at his sturdy neighbour. No | 
word passed, but the look said, “Will you | 
have part of mine?” A little nod answered 
“Yes, and thank you,” and in an instant half | 
the lesser lad’s portion was transferred to his 
neighbour’s plate. What specially impressed | 
me was the mode of its division. Pale-face 
did not reserve the nicest morsels for him- 
self, or give his stronger neighbour what he 
could not eat, after he had satisfied his own 
requirements. If anything, the portion 
transferred was the larger, and fat and lean 
were fairly divided between the two. Who 
could help seeing that in this poor city waif, 
there were to be found innate delicacy of 
feeling and an absence of selfishness ? 

I was very unwilling to leave the Refuge 
without seeing something of its working and 
making the personal acquaintance of the 
boys ; but I was obliged to go, and I com- 
forted myself with the thought, “I will come 
again soon, and spend some time here.” 

This intention remained unfulfilled until, 
after the lapse of a dozen years, I sought ad- 
mission to the Refuge for the second time. 
It would be vain to look for the door | 


by which I first entered. A wider portal 
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ciety.” Its object was to reclaim, reform, and 
evangelise the destitute little orphans, or 
worse than orphans, who, if uncared for, 
would probably grow up to replenish our 
gaols, 

It has been the practice of the committee 
from the first to personally investigate each 
case ; to receive genuine cases immediately 
without expense of election or distinction of 
creed, no questions being asked on this sub- 


| ject; to give to each child admitted a sim- 


ple elementary education, sound religious 


| instruction, and, to all above ten years of 


age, industrial training to fit them for a life 
of usefulness. The house in Quay Street 
did not long suffice to accommodate the ever- 
increasing applicants for admission, so in the 
following year, two houses in Frances Street, 
Strangeways, were purchased, and the family 
moved thither in July, 1871. There it was 
located when, I first glanced at its collected 
members. Years passed on, and two more 
houses were added, next a couple of wings 
were built, and a subsequent enlargement 
left the imposing building called the Central 
Refuge, on whose threshold we are supposed 
to be standing whilst telling the story of its 


| growth. There is something very significant 


in its position, After leaving the heart of 
Manchester, we come upon it just a little 
before we reach the Assize Courts and their 
appendage, the New Bailey prison. 

The Refuge opens its sheltering arms, and 
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the inscription on its front, inviting the 
homeless to enter and giving assurance that 
none such are ever refused help, seems to 
say in addition, “Come, and you shall be 
received in the name of Him who commended 
the lambs to His disciples’ care. Come, and 
for His sake you shall find home, friends, 
and guidance. Stay those wandering feet at 
the Refuge, and you will not make the few 
further steps which might lead you to the 
place of judgment and the prison cell.” 

A brief interval, spent in a little ante- 
room, enables us to study a case of photo- 
graphs over the chimney-piece. Here is a 
picture of a bundle of rags, surmounted by 
an unxempt head, with a preternaturally 
knowing face, called “Teddy,” and dated 
1882. Even the rags are not enough to 
cover the lad’s body, for one whole sleeve 
and a portion of the jacket are gone and 
their absence reveals so much of the bare— 
we were going to write flesh—but there is 
little beyond skin and bone. The ragged 
trousers form a fluttering fringe round the 
naked ankles and feet, black through contact 
with Manchester mud. We can still find 
plenty of lads in the slums who might have 
stood for the picture, and motherly Christian 
hearts cannot see such without being stirred 
to offer a prayer on their behalf, if they can 
dono more. But the most sanguine could 
hardly hope to see the change shown in the 
next portrait, entitled “Teddy, 1885.” 

The old face is there, but the expression is 
frank, happy, and full of intelligence, and in 
his neat suit, with the corner of a handker- 
chief peeping from his breast-pocket, Teddy 
looks a little gentleman. 

But the living originals attract us more 
than portraits, so, under the master’s cour- 
teous guidance, we pass into a hive of busy 
workers in the “ Firewood department.” No 
chance for conversation amid the clatter of 
machinery. Here, boys are feeding small 
circular saws, mechanical choppers, and groov- 
ing strips of wood which are to form the 
frames into which less pieces are to be fitted 
by very youthful fingers, for resined fire- 
lighters. Or they are cutting wood by hand, 
or tying the completed lighters into bundles. 
And while looking on, there is room for just 
two thoughts about the little workers. One 
of amazement to see the rapidity and exac- 
titude with which the very youngest perform 
their allotted tasks, the other of thankfulness 
at the sight of their healthy, cheerful faces 
and looks, which seem to say, “ Work is no 
hardship to us.” 

A few bigger lads are employed in the 








carpenter’s shop, in which many useful and 
ornamental articles are daily fashioned. We 
look forward to seeing a sample in our own 
drawing-room before long, in the shape of a 
pretty afternoon tea-table, which, though of 
solid walnut wood polished and well put 
together, can be had at a very modest price. 

The young shoemakers in the next depart- 
ment make and mend for the Refuge itself, 
and for the inmates of the various Homes 
we have yet to visit, besides producing admir- 
able work for outsiders who may be inclined 
to give an order. 

The tailor’s shop is just by, and in it 
repairs are going on at the moment, but high 
class work also issues from it. 

The school-room is empty, for, in the after- 
noon, the boys who were receiving instruc- 
tion during the earlier part of the day are 
at work. So, too, is the large Lecture Hall, 
in which services are held, and, during the 


winter, entertainments given. It is not 
“all work” in the Refuge. There are 


reasonable play-hours and plenty of materials 
for amusement, outdoor in fine summer 
evenings, under cover in winter. The base- 
ment-room is a grand play-place, and there 
are books and periodicals for the studious, 
and instruments for those with musical taste. 

The Refuge boasts a brass band, two 
drum and_fife bands, and two sets of hand- 
bell ringers. It is the headquarters of “ the 
Band of Kindness,” whose members pledge 
themselves to be kind to and protect all 
God’s creatures to the utmost of their power. 
It is the publishing office of its organ, The 
Children’s Own, and of The Christian Worker, 
that of the society itself. 

Even yet we are not at the end of its re- 
sources, for in the steam laundry the wash- 
ing of the establishment is done as well as 
that of the Homes, and a little sent by outside 
patrons. 

There is a delightful swimming bath which 
can be warmed at pleasure. 

There are services in the Lecture Hall to 
which outsiders from the lodging-houses and 
streets are invited, and there are public 
classes which have been made a blessing to 
many. 

The various rooms bear the names of 
special friends of the institution. The work- 
shop is called after one who gave the gas- 


engine which moves the machinery; the 
laundry after the donor of its boiler; the 


schoolroom after our late beloved bishop ; 
the bath—nay, the name has been painted 
out by the request of him who bears it. 
Portraits of good friends who have been 
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called to their rest are to be seen up and 
down throughout the building; amongst 
them the familiar features of my old friend 
Thomas Wright, and others hardly less known 
or lovingly remembered. 

Of course there are some black sheep to 
be found in the flock of boys who gather 
here. But I heard of one whose case proved 
what a few loving words can do. He had 
been guilty of insubordination, and had 
tempted others astray. He had been a run- 
away and persuaded others to follow his 
example; punishment had been necessary 
and had been sorrowfully awarded. 

Then two friends in the place stretched 
out loving hands to the lad once more. 
They took him into their room, invited him to 
asimple meal and talked with him as father 
and mother might have done. The hour spent 
in that room, proved the turning time in the 
lad’s life. He became docile and obedient, 
and gave his mind to his work. He has 
since won three prizes and is a candidate for 
Canada, where there is an opening for him. 

“Whilst the lads are at work,” said our 
guide, “we call them by their surnames. 
Work and school over, they are ‘ Johnny,’ 


‘Charley,’ and so on, as they would be at | 


home.” 

I reluctantly turned my back on the Re- 
fuge, in order to visit some of its many 
ramifications, but with a heart full of glad- 
ness and thankfulness to Him who had put 
it into the minds of His servants to care for 
these, His little ones. The growth of this 
one building testified to the flight of time 
and the unwearied efforts of those interested 
in the work. But another glance at the 
booklet tells us that the Refuge is only the 


introduction as it were, and we have much | 


to see and learn elsewhere. 

It is too late to visit the Orphan Homes, 
but on our way back we can call at a very 
humble -looking but valuable institution, 
numbered as the fifth division of the society’s 
work, but its latest outcome. This is the 
“Shelter for Wandering Children,” open 
day and night, and situated at 14, Major 
Street, Portland Street. It is one of two or 


three dwellings remaining amongst the vast | 


warehouses which occupy most of the space 
hereabouts. A policeman, missionary, or 
kindly wayfarer who meets with a wander- 
ing, destitute or ill-treated child, can secure 
for it a safe shelter here. If at midnight, a 


touch at the door bell rings an alarm near 
the bed of the mother-in-charge, who at 
once rises and goes down to receive the 
little one. 





| She gives it a warm bath, a cup of hot tea 
| or milk, and substantial food if needed, then 
| puts it torest. It is often impossible to dress 
| the child again in the same clothes or rags in 
| which it came. But there is a cupboard 
stocked with little garments, the gifts of 
friends, and from this store the child is fitted 
as well as the supply permits, though Mrs. 
Craig, the mother, owns that she is often 
at her wits’ end to furnish a suit of the 
proper size. 

At the end of last year, the first of its 
existence, the Shelter had received 210 
children, of whom 52 had no proper guar- 
'dians. For these, homes have been found 
| in the Refuge or elsewhere, the rest restored 
| to their friends with due caution. 

An officer is wholly employed in investi- 
| gating cases of neglect or cruelty brought 
into notice here, and as a proof that the 
| little folk find him enough to do, we may 
add that last year 4,984 meals were sup- 
plied, and the beds were occupied 1,648 
times. 

We saw eight resident children, all doubly 
orphaned, who were temporarily accommo- 
dated at the Shelter, until a new home should 
be ready. The eldest, a girl of nearly ten, 
was a perfect. godsend to the rest. She was 
schoolmistress, and her seven scholars were 
ranged on a low bench, while she was drill- 
ing them in the Church Catechism. 

They were playing at school, but it looked 
very real, for Nelly was a born teacher and 
a strict disciplinarian. She allowed no 
fidgeting or lolling. No staring about or 
| inattention. Upright figures, folded arms 
and faces turned straight towards the school- 
| mistress, were insisted on by the bright 
child whose merry laugh rang through the 
place like music. Her pronunciation was 
singularly correct and distinct, and the small 
people who slurred their words and ran one 
into another were promptly admonished. 

“ An inheritance instead of n’eritance next 
time, if you please, Johnny,” and so on, as 
occasion required. Nelly pointed out the 
sharpest, the biggest, the least, and the 
dullest amongst her scholars, coaxed them 
into singing for our edification, and then, 
| being entrusted with a trifle to buy 
sweets, took the vote as to whether they 
should be “chocolates” or “ butter-Scotch 
drops” by saying “hands up,” first for one 
and then the other dainty. 

There was one waif in the Shelter who 
| had been found begging in the streets on 
| the preceding evening, and brought thither, 
| half-clad in a bundle of black tatters. She 
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was a bonny young creature, just thirteen, 
clean and wholesome-looking as the result 
of her unwonted bath. Of her history 
nothing was known as yet, but she was pro- 
bably a runaway from some miserable home. 

We thanked God that she had fallen into 
good hands, and that her budding girlhood 
had been preserved from the awful peril of a 
night in the streets. 

In the basement-room below, the Brigade 
boys dine and rest during the dinner hour. 

There are three Industrial Brigades, called 
respectively the Caxton, News, and Mes- 
senger, and there are 297 boys employed by 
their means. These lads have parents and 
homes of a sort; but they were drifting in 
the wrong direction when this society came 
to their help. They are employed in book 
and paper selling, and as messengers. They 
receive their goods from the Refuge, and go 
out, under careful superintendence, dressed in 
a neat uniform, for the use of which they each 
pay a penny per day. Their earnings, which 
average about five shillings per week, go for 
their home maintenance, but care is taken 
that they are not squandered by worthless 
parents. From the Brigades the lads pass 
to regular situations, as these can be found 
for them. The youngsters had a grand time 
in the country, during a camping-out expe- 
dition last year, and they look forward to a 
repetition of it this summer. 

The care of the society does not end when 
the boys are in regular outside work. There 
are two Family Homes for such, each under 
the charge of a Christian father and mother ; 
and when they pass from these, lodgings are 
carefully chosen for them. 

There is an Industrial Home for girls of 
from ten to sixteen years of age, where 
they are trained in household duties and 
fitted for service. 

There is a Boys’ Rest and Lodging-house, 
situated in a very centre of depravity, where 
any outside lad can have a clean bed, a bath, 
and be surrounded with all good influences, 
at a cost of threepence per night. 

The society has stretched its arms to 
seaside, and even across the Atlantic. 
its Home at Lytham, ailing little ones can 
enjoy rest, change, and health-giving sea 
breezes ; and this benefit is not confined to 
its own children in the Manchester Refuges. 

On board the training-ship Indefatigable, 
it has lads learning the duties of seamen, 
and from it many have gone forth to all 
parts of the world. 

In many Canadian homes the hearth is 
brightened, and farm and household work 
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lightened, by the children taken thither from 
Lancashire, and adopted by Transatlantic 
friends, who had none to call them father and 
mother. A few have been received into 
Mr. Moody’s Home at Northfield. 

There seems to be no end to the useful- 
ness of this society, and the value of its work 
will never be known on earth. 

But, childlike, we are keeping the prettiest 
picture to the last, and now ask you to go 
with us to the Homes for Little Orphan 
Children—boys and girls—in George Street, 
Cheetham Hill. There are six of these, side 
by side, forming a terrace, and each contains 
from sixteen to twenty fatherless and mother- 
less children, from two to ten years old, 
under the care of a Christian ‘ mother.” 

The boys are in the majority, and occupy 
four of the houses. The reason of this is 
explained by our kind guide, Mrs. Leonard 
Shaw, who is evidently every child’s ac- 
quaintance and friend. She says that people 
are more willing to adopt girls, because they 
can be made useful in the house—so more 
boys find their way to the Refuge and Homes. 

We go first into the committee-room, 
where are piles of linen to be made for the 
“New Home.” We have already heard a 
great deal about this, and find it close by. 
The little ones at the “Shelter” are waiting 
to flow into it. The boys in the carpenter's 
shop were making tables for it, and soon we 
are passing through its rooms, which have 
just undergone a thorough renovation before 
the furniture is placed and the tenants take 
possession. It is a large house, in pretty 
grounds, and is the last gift to the Children’s 
Aid Society—bestowed by one of the trustees, 
who bought it for the purpose. This is to 
be the Emigration Home, and by its means 
sixty more children will, it is hoped, be 
annually rescued and placed with adopted 
parents in Canada. 

School hours are over, and the little 
people belonging to the six adjoining houses 
are at play, for each Home has its garden, 
front and back. The latter are asphalted in 
the middle, but the borders are divided into 
strips and are the children’s gardens. Some 
are at work digging and planting; some 
proudly point to their plots, and show that 
the seeds sown a little while ago are above 
ground. One mite, just over two, brings 
his garden along with him in the shape of a 
flower-pot ; in this are a little earth and one 
nasturtium seed, which he uncovers to ex- 
hibit to Mrs. Shaw, whilst he chuckles over 
his treasure. 

But now the children prepare for tea, 
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which is, in one sense, the meal of the day. 
Breakfast and dinner are taken down-stairs— 


this good work and, as Mrs. Shaw remarked, 
“people are willing to help when they can 


the basement-room, which also serves for} see such an immediate and satisfactory re- 


play in wet weather, being near the kitchen. 
Tea is served in what I like to regard as the 
Home drawing-room. In each house, two 
apartments have been thrown into one, and 
though the original furniture is very simple, 
the various “ mothers ” have their private be- 
longings, mostly including pictures and a 
piano. Other pictures and little ornaments 
have been given, and the result is a very | 
pretty room in every Home. In it the 


youngsters assemble for tea, but not until | 


boots have been blacked by the wearers, 
hands and faces washed, hair brushed, and 
garments changed or tidied. 

Would that such orderly habits were the 
rule beneath every roof which shelters chil- 
dren ! 

It was very pleasing to note how natural 
were the manners of these dear orphans ; 
how unrestrained their intercourse with their 
special mother ; how happy their young lives 
are made! They are not only fed, clothed, 
and taught, but their surroundings are made 
as bright as possible; and every day must 
add to the store of blessed memories which 
they are laying up, and on which they will 
look back in the future. 

There have been many liberal givers to 


turn.” And yet more givers and helpers are 
needed. The present work involves a large 
expenditure, and wide as it is, it might be 
still further extended. 

I noticed before that the names of some of 
its most liberal helpers were given to de- 
| partments in the Central Refuge and to the 
several Homes. I did not see thus placed 
the names of those who have given what 
are more even than money—their hearts, 
their energies, their time, labour, and 
prayers to the work from the very first. 
But verily they have their reward here, and 
they will have it through all eternity from 
Him, of whom His Word says: “ For God is 
not unrighteous to forget your work and 
labour of love.” 

This paper might be extended far beyond 
its present limits; but I trust enough has 
been written to interest those who may read 
it, in a work, the importance and value of 
which cannot be overestimated. 

Further information can be obtained from 
the honorary secretaries, Leonard K. Shaw, 
Esq., Broom Holm, Cheetham Hill; Gilbert 
R. Kirlew, Esq., Summer Villas, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy ; or at the Refuge, Strangeways, 
Manchester. 








THE STORY OF D 
By Mrs. E. S 


eee is no pleasanter holiday to be had 
at a short distance from London than 
a trip to the Meuse. This noble river cuts 
its way through a high table-land, on the 
hilly border of Belgium and France, the only 
part of Belgium which is not as flat as a 
griddle. The limestone crags, which come 
down to the river’s edge, are as thick with 
castles as the banks of the Rhine ; but instead 
of the ugly Rhine vineyards, gracious woods 
or wild thickets untouched by cultivation 
cover every slope which the sheer rocks 
allow them. The most beautiful part of the 
river lies between Dinant and Givet, the 
French frontier. The town of Dinant is 
remarkably placed; at the first glance it 
seems nothing but a row of quaint old houses 
at the foot of an enormous precipice, with a 
great church rising high over the midst of it 
and spreading out its wings like some mighty 
brooding bird. But a view from above 
shows a nest of streets, huddled under the 
shadow of the great rock. One naturally 
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expects to find on the top of the rock the 
ruins at least of the old castle which once 
protected Dinant; but there is nothing to 
see but the fortress built by the allied sove- 
reigns in 1815, at considerable cost to the 
English nation, now condemned as useless 
since the invention of long-range guns, and 
so dismantled and turned into a sixpenny 
show. It is with difficulty that we find a 
trace of the massive walls, nine feet thick, 
that once surrounded Dinant ; of the eighty 
towers that defended them, not one remains. 
And except some fragments of the noble 
church of Notre-Dame, with its superbly 
lofty nave of dark grey stone, there is no 
architecture to be seen in this ancient town 
of earlier date than the end of the fifteenth 
century. Why is this ? 

The answer to this is a sad story—one of 
the saddest in history ; the tragedy of Dinant. 
Here by the pleasant Meuse, where the air is 
full of legend and romance, a great crime 
| was committed four hundred years ago—the 
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was a bonny young creature, just thirteen, 
clean and wholesome-looking as the result 
of her unwonted bath. Of her history 
nothing was known as yet, but she was pro- 
bably a runaway from some miserable home. 

We thanked God that she had fallen into 
good hands, and that her budding girlhood 
had been preserved from the awful peril of a 
night in the streets. 

In the basement-room below, the Brigade 
boys dine and rest during the dinner hour. 

There are three Industrial Brigades, called 
respectively the Caxton, News, and Mes- 
senger, and there are 297 boys employed by 
their means. These lads have parents and 
homes of a sort; but they were drifting in 
the wrong direction when this society came 
to their help. They are employed in book 
and paper selling, and as messengers. They 
receive their goods from the Refuge, and go 
out, under careful superintendence, dressed in 
a neat uniform, for the use of which they each 
pay a penny per day. Their earnings, which 
average about five shillings per week, go for 
their home maintenance, but care is taken 
that they are not squandered by worthless 
parents. From the Brigades the lads pass 
to regular situations, as these can be found 
for them. The youngsters had a grand time 
in the country, during a camping-out expe- 
dition last year, and they look forward to a 
repetition of it this summer. 

The care of the society does not end when 
the boys are in regular outside work. There 
are two Family Homes for such, each under 
the charge of a Christian father and mother ; 
and when they pass from these, lodgings are 
carefully chosen for them. 

There is an Industrial Home for girls of 
from ten to sixteen years of age, where 
they are trained in household duties and 
fitted for service. 

There is a Boys’ Rest and Lodging-house, 
situated in a very centre of depravity, where 
any outside lad can have a clean bed, a bath, 
and be surrounded with all good influences, 
at a cost of threepence per night. 

The society has stretched its arms to 
seaside, and even across the Atlantic. 
its Home at Lytham, ailing little ones can 
enjoy rest, change, and health-giving sea 
breezes ; and this benefit is not confined to 
its own children in the Manchester Refuges. 

On board the training-ship Indefatigable, 
it has lads learning the duties of seamen, 
and from it many have gone forth to all 
parts of the world. 

In many Canadian homes the hearth is 
brightened, and farm and household work 
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lightened, by the children taken thither from 
Lancashire, and adopted by Transatlantic 
friends, who had none to call them father and 


mother. A few have been received into 
Mr. Moody’s Home at Northfield. 

There seems to be no end to the useful- 
ness of this society, and the value of its work 
will never be known on earth. 

But, childlike, we are keeping the prettiest 
picture to the last, and now ask you to go 
with us to the Homes for Little Orphan 
Children—boys and girls—in George Street, 
Cheetham Hill. There are six of these, side 
by side, forming a terrace, and each contains 
from sixteen to twenty fatherless and mother- 
less children, from two to ten years old, 
under the care of a Christian “ mother.” 

The boys are in the majority, and occupy 
four of the houses. The reason of this is 
explained by our kind guide, Mrs. Leonard 
Shaw, who is evidently every child’s ac- 
quaintance and friend. She says that people 
are more willing to adopt girls, because they 
can be made useful in the house—so more 
boys find their way to the Refuge and Homes. 

We go first into the committee-room, 
where are piles of linen to be made for the 
“New Home.” We have already heard a 
great deal about this, and find it close by. 
The little ones at the “Shelter” are waiting 
to flow into it. The boys in the carpenter’s 
shop were making tables for it, and soon we 
are passing through its rooms, which have 
just undergone a thorough renovation before 
the furniture is placed and the tenants take 
possession. It is a large house, in pretty 
grounds, and is the last gift to the Children’s 
Aid Society—bestowed by one of the trustees, 
who bought it for the purpose. This is to 
be the Emigration Home, and by its means 
sixty more children will, it is hoped, be 
annually rescued and placed with adopted 
parents in Canada. 

School hours are over, and the little 
people belonging to the six adjoining houses 
are at play, for each Home has its garden, 
front and back. The latter are asphalted in 
the middle, but the borders are divided into 
strips and are the children’s gardens. Some 
are at work digging and planting; some 
proudly point to their plots, and show that 
the seeds sown a little while ago are above 
ground. One mite, just over two, brings 
his garden along with him in the shape of a 
flower-pot ; in this are a little earth and one 
nasturtium seed, which he uncovers to ex- 
hibit to Mrs. Shaw, whilst he chuckles over 
his treasure. 

But now the children prepare for tea, 
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which is, in one sense, the meal of the day. | 
Breakfast and dinner are taken down-stairs— | 
the basement-room, which also serves for | 
play in wet weather, being near the kitchen. 

Tea is served in what I like to regard as the | 
Home drawing-room. In each house, two | 
apartments have been thrown into one, and | 
though the original furniture is very simple, 

the various “ mothers” have their private be- 

longings, mostly including pictures and a_| 
piano. Other pictures and little ornaments | 
have been given, and the result is a very | 
pretty room in every Home. In it the| 
youngsters assemble for tea, but not until | 
boots have been blacked by the wearers, | 
hands and faces washed, hair brushed, and | 
garments changed or tidied. 

Would that such orderly habits were the 
rule beneath every roof which shelters chil- 
dren ! 

It was very pleasing to note how natural 
were the manners of these dear orphans ; 
how unrestrained their intercourse with their 
special mother ; how happy their young lives 
are made! They are not only fed, clothed, 
and taught, but their surroundings are made 
as bright as possible; and every day must 
add to the store of blessed memories which 
they are laying up, and on which they will 
look back in the future. 

There have been many liberal givers to 





this good work and, as Mrs. Shaw remarked, 
“people are willing to help when they can 
see such an immediate and satisfactory re- 
turn.” And yet more givers and helpers are 
needed. The present work involves a large 
expenditure, and wide as it is, it might be 
still further extended. 

I noticed before that the names of some of 
its most liberal helpers were given to de- 
partments in the Central Refuge and to the 
several Homes. I did not see thus placed 
the names of those who have given what 
are more even than money—their hearts, 
their energies, their time, labour, and 
prayers to the work from the very first. 
But verily they have their reward here, and 
they will have it through all eternity from 
Him, of whom His Word says: “ For God is 
not unrighteous to forget your work and 
labour of love.” 

This paper might be extended far beyond 
its present limits; but I trust enough has 
been written to interest those who may read 
it, in a work, the importance and value of 
which cannot be overestimated. 

Further information can be obtained from 
the honorary secretaries, Leonard K. Shaw, 
Esq., Broom Holm, Cheetham Hill; Gilbert 
R. Kirlew, Esq., Summer Villas, Chorlton- 


| cum-Hardy ; or at the Refuge, Strangeways, 


Manchester. 





THE STORY OF DINANT-SUR-MEUSE. 


By Mrs. E. S. 


i sens is no pleasanter holiday to be had | 
at a short distance from London than 
a trip to the Meuse. This noble river cuts 
its way through a high table-land, on the 
hilly border of Belgium and France, the only 
part of Belgium which is not as flat as a 
griddle. The limestone crags, which come 
down to the river’s edge, are as thick with 
castles as the banks of the Rhine ; but instead 
of the ugly Rhine vineyards, gracious woods 
or wild thickets untouched by cultivation 
cover every slope which the sheer rocks 
allow them. The most beautiful part of the 
river lies between Dinant and Givei, the 
French frontier. The town of Dinant is 
remarkably placed; at the first glance it 
seems nothing but a row of quaint old houses 
at the foot of an enormous precipice, with a 
great church rising high over the midst of it 
and spreading out its wings like some mighty 
brooding bird. But a view from above 
shows a nest of streets, huddled under the 
shadow of the great rock. One naturally 
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expects to find on the top of the rock the 
ruins at least of the old castle which once 
protected Dinant; but there is nothing to 
see but the fortress built by the allied sove- 
reigns in 1815, at considerable cost to the 
English nation, now condemned as useless 
since the invention of long-range guns, and 
so dismantled and turned into a sixpenny 
show. It is with difficulty that we find a 
trace of the massive walls, nine feet thick, 
that once surrounded Dinant ; of the eighty 
towers that defended them, not one remains. 
And except some fragments of the noble 
church of Notre-Dame, with its superbly 
lofty nave of dark grey stone, there is no 
architecture to be seen in this ancient town 
of earlier date than the end of the fifteenth 
century. Why is this ? 

The answer to this is a sad story—one of 
the saddest in history ; the tragedy of Dinant. 
Here by the pleasant Meuse, where the air is 
full of legend and romance, a great crime 
was committed four hundred years ago—the 
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assassination of a city; and of no common 
city either, but of an artist city, one of the 
benefactors of mankind. 

In the fifteenth century Dinant was famous 
all over western Europe for her brass and 
copper-work. Generations of craftsmen had 
transmitted to the men of Dinant a special 
skill in working those metals. It was not a 
mere trade, it was an art which they practised ; 
the metal was hammered by the living hand 
of the workman into the artistic forms which 
the medizval handicraftsman understood so 
well. We may still see specimens of the art- 
work of Dinant in the brazen font of St. 
Bartholomew’s at Liége, and the candelabra 
of Tongres. An energetic, industrious people 
were these brass-workers of Dinant; but it 
was their misfortune to get involved in the 
quarrels of the great potentates of the earth, 
and to become one of the stakes of the 
bloody game of ambition. 

Dinant, and Liége also, lie in the region 
which was held of old times by the Gallic 
Belge, and which, though Romanized like 
the rest of Gaul, still retains in its Walloon 
speech more Keltic words than any other 
French dialect. But in the fifteenth century, 
the provinces which constitute modern Bel- 
gium had passed by marriage into the ducal 
house of Burgundy, itself an offshoot from 
the royal house of France. The vast do- 
minions which owned the sway of the Duke 
of Burgundy lay partly in France and partly 
in the Empire, and the Duke of Burgundy 
owed homage to the King of France on the 
one hand, and the Holy Roman Emperor on 
the other, for different parts of his immense 
territory. . This ambiguous position, the im- 
mense wealth brought in from their Flemish 
cities, their own descent from the kings of 
France, were enough to kindle the aspirations 
of an ambitious family, and in the fifteenth 
century the Dukes of Burgundy had already 
made themselves known as the most formid- 
able rivals of the French king. But they 
were more than this, for at a time when the 
nationality of France was still inchoate and 
feeble, they aimed at a dismemberment of 
France which would have prevented her 
from ever becoming @ great nation. They 
had been the allies of the English in the 
bloody wars of Henry V. and his brother, 
and when the English had been driven out of 
France, they remained in possession of the 
advantage they had gained. The skill and 
craft of Charles VII. did much to restore the 
exhausted monarchy of France. It was left 
to his son Louis XI. to fight out the bitter 
struggle with the Dukes of Burgundy, and 





decide whether France was still to remain on 
the list of the great nations or not. 

In the early part of his reign, Louis XT. 
was nearly annihilated by the League of the 
Bien Public, formed against him by the Duke 
of Burgundy and the greatest nobles of his 
own kingdom. He was forced to submit to 
a treaty in which he gave up Normandy and 
the important towns on the Somme, the 
frontier between himself and the Duke of 
Burgundy. By craft and good luck he re- 
covered Normandy in a few months, and 
roused against the Duke of Burgundy an 
insurrection of his own cities of Liége and 
Dinant. 

Liége was the first to suffer the vengeance 
of the Duke. By submitting to the Piteous 
Peace of Liége (1465) it preserved its exist- 
ence as a city. Louis XI. was powerless to 
give any aid. The Bishop of Liége, a crea- 
ture of the Duke of Burgundy, was the 
brother of the Duke of Bourbon, a nobleman 
whom Louis XI. was above all things anxious 
to conciliate. At that moment when the 
fate of the French monarchy was actually 
hanging in the balance, he had nothing to 
reckon upon but his own cunning and the 
innate forces of French nationality, and he 
was obliged to look idly on while Liége sub- 
mitted and Dinant perished. 

Philip deCommynes declares that the cause 
of the ruin of Dinant was that she had made 
a separate peace for herself, abandoning Liége. 
Civic selfishness was the great fault of the 
commercial cities of the Middle Ages. Another 
weak point was their ill-organized popular 
government, which made them liable to sud- 
den and bloody revolutions. A few months 
after the Piteous Peace of Liége the Dinan- 
tese repented of the treaty which they had 
made with the Duke, put to death the four 
citizens who had concluded it, and received 
into their town a band of irreconcilables from 
Liége, who would not, or were not, allowed 
to take part in the peace. These wild people 
began to ravage and burn the surrounding 
country ; and to crown all their offences they 
set up in a miry hole, full of toads, an effigy 
of the Duke, Philip the Good, dressed in his 
ducal coat-of-arms, and cried aloud, “See the 
great toad on his throne !” 

Dinant had a rival near at hand. On the 
opposite bank of the river, scarcely a mile 
lower down, was the city of Bouvignes, bound 
to the Duke of Burgundy by much closer ties 
than Dinant, since it had been always in his 
possession, while over Dinant his claim was 
more recent and hardly rightful. The two 
towns were rivals in art and commerce, and 
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the Bold. They hung a cow- 
bell round his neck, and 
shouted, “ This fellow calls 
himself the Duke’s son, and 
he is only the bastard of our 
Bishop. And he thinks that 
he can overturn the King of 
France !” 

In those days of chivalry, 
so delicatea flower was honour, 
that a great noble like the 
Duke of Burgundy would 
have deemed his honour tar- 
nished beyond recovery if he 
had allowed the joke of a few 
idle boys to go unpunished. 
The blood of a whole city- 
full could hardly wipe off the 
insult from the ducal child. 
The Duke and his son could 
scarcely contain their indig- 
nation, and the Duchess of 
Burgundy is said to have 
stirred the coals of wrath. 
They swore that they would 
destroy Dinant to the ground, 
and put every inhabitant to 
the sword. 

Slowly the great army of 
the Duke was gathered to- 
gether, and in the month of 
August, 1466, invaded Dinant 
and burned the faubourgs. 
The men of Dinant, still full 
of confidence, refused to sur- 
render, and cried out to the 





Bouvignes, and the ruins of Créve-cceur. 


it is incredible, says Commynes, the hatred 
which they had against one another. Bou- 
vignes had built the tower of Créve-cceur, 
whose ruins can still be visited on their lofty 
height, to overlook and play the spy upon 
Dinant. Dinant in revenge raised the proud 
tower of Mont-Orgueil, of which not a ves- 
tige now remains. The interchange of in- 
sults and outrages between Dinant and Bou- 
vignes was a regular feature of their daily 
existence. The insult which the Dinantese 
had offered to the Duke of Burgundy was 
quickly reported to him by his friends at 
Bouvignes. It was not the first offence of 
the kind. While the siege of Liége was still 
going on some apprentices of Dinant had set 
up before Bouvignes a St. Andrew’s cross 
{the cross of the House of Burgundy) and 
hung upon it an effigy of the Count of Charo- 
lais, the fiery and ambitious son of Duke 
Philip, afterwards more famous as Charles 











Count of Charolais, who com- 

manded the army, that the 
King of France and the men of Liége would 
soon drive him off. But, alas! the King 
of France was at the very extremity of his 
resources, unable to stir a finger to help 
Dinant ; and the very fact that Dinant was 
his ally was one reason the more why the 
Burgundian was bent on its destruction. 
The men of Liége were slow to move; the 
Count of Charolais was determined to be 
beforehand with them ; he brought his most 
formidable artillery to bear on the town, 
and after eight days of battery a breach 
was made in the walls, and on Sunday, 
August 24, Dinant submitted to the con- 
queror. The host of Burgundy entered the 
town in the greatest order, the Count fol- 
lowing them with his musicians and jesters 
in solemn procession. His vengeance was 
to be deliberate and princely, not the mere 
wild outrage of a heated soldiery. The old 
Duke Philip, who was too feeble for actual 
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warfare, was carried in a litter to the scene| way was taken. The priests, women, and 





" of his son’s triumph. A solemn council was | children were driven out of the doomed city, 
d held, and it was decided that to avenge the | and then it was set on fire. The flames 
ss outraged majesty of the House of Burgundy | spread with more swiftness than had been 
t the city should be pillaged on Thursday and | expected, seizing even the places where the 
f Friday, burnt on Saturday, demolished, and | treasures of the churches had been laid by. 


razed to the very ground. 

The Count carried out his share of the busi- 
ness in cold blood. He called in the men of 
Bouvignes to point out those who had uttered 
] blasphemies against himself, his father, and 
his mother. In their indiscriminate hatred 
they accused no less than eight hundred, who 
were all drowned. So precious was the 
' honour of a duke. But the rude soldiers 
could not be constrained to follow out the 
plan of orderly vindictiveness which had 
been arranged by the Count. On Wednesday, 
1 before the appointed day of pillage, each 
soldier as he rose from dinner said to his 
host, “Show me thy treasures, and I will 
. spare thy life.” Then the town was sacked. 
: A stream of carts and hand-barrows carried 
1 away the booty. Some of the nobles of the 
Burgundian party made a purse for them- 
selves by posting themselves at the gates and 
robbing the robbers of the best things they 
f were carrying away. 

But it was known that the men of Liége 








f were moving to the assistance of Dinant ; it 
; was necessary to hasten matters. It might 
be difficult to tear the soldier from his prey 
| and set him in fighting order ; so a shorter 
| 
5 
) 
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| The church of Notre-Dame, where much 
plunder had been placed, and where some of 
the richest prisoners had been shut up to be 
ransomed, was enveloped in the fire. All 
was consumed, treasure and prisoners. Only 
the shell of the church and a small baptis- 
|tery of earlier date escaped destruction. 
| The towers on the walls, where some brave 
men were still holding out, were destroyed 
in the fire. A cry of terror and grief rose 
from the exiled band who beheld the de- 
struction of their homes, a cry that filled 
with pity and horror even the enemies who 
heard it. But the merciless flames burnt on ; 
they did their work thoroughly, and when 
their force was spent, the enemies and rivals 
of the Dinantese were called in to level with 
the ground what fragments still remained of 
the blackened walls. ‘In the whole town,” 
says a chronicler, “I only found one altar 
standing, and an image of Our Lady, very 
beautiful, and unhurt by the fire (a mar- 
vellous thing), standing over the porch of 
her church.” 

This was the end of Dinant. It is true 
that houses were built again there, and that 
Dinant is still a country town. But her 

















Limestone Crags on the Meuse. 
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walls were never rebuilt ; her greatness was 
gone for ever, and, above all, her art was 
annihilated. Her artist-workmen became 
fugitives, some went to Middelburg, some to 
England; but they never returned to Dinant. 
To-day, instead of beautiful brass-work, she 
makes gingerbread. 

The little town hums with life to-day ; the 
bridge is busy with passengers; the carillon 
of Notre-Dame rings out the hours; the 
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old rock changes from grey to rose in the 
evening light; the bright Meuse flows tran- 
quilly by, and begins to sparkle with the 
cheerful lights of houses as the gloaming 
steals over tower and town. All seem to 
have forgotten the bloodshed of 1466. Yet 
where an artistic faculty has been trampled 
out there is a grave far sadder than those of 
Thermopyle or Abu Klea; there is a monu- 
ment to the great serpent of social wrong, 
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who is not wholly scotched even in this nine- | in the palmy days of pseudo-chivalry under 
teenth century, though shorn of his dragon’s such heroes as Charles the Bold of Bur- 
claws and teeth, which he wore so proudly | gundy. 


ASHAPOORA : 


The GAork of Two Modern Puritans in Rajpootana 
By A. MACLEOD SYMINGTON, D.D. 


, SHAPOORA is a small Indian village | 1870, and thereby hangs a story which it 
probably known to very few of our | does one good to learn. 
readers. It is one of those spots where, ina! In the summer of 1868 the rains on which 
somewhat literaland matter-of-fact sense, “the | the maturing of the harvests of Rajpootana 
wilderness and the solitary place have been | was entirely dependent did not fall, and the 
made glad” by the servants of Christ, and | people saw their crops burned up by a piti- 
“the desert has begun to rejoice and blossom ” | less sun. Instantly the price of grain rose 
before them ; for the village owes its exist- | so that the two shillings which had procured 
ence to an immense dyke or dam, 900 feet | forty pounds could now buy only twelve. 
long, 8 feet thick, and 30 feet high, run | The natives began to sell their children to 
across a small stream, by which there has | any who would put food in their mouths for 
been created, in the midst of a wide, thirsty | a few shillings. Cattle, when there was not 
plain, a lake one mile long, half a mile wide, | a blade of grass to feed them, had to be sold 
and twenty-five feet deep, admirably placed for a tenth of their proper value. As the 
for purposes of irrigation. The creation of months went on and the heavens remained 
this beneficial lake was begun in January, | brass over them, the famine-stricken people 
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began to flee in wild search for districts that 
might still furnish food. The well-to-do folks 
laded their waggons and got into large 
towns, but an enormous mass was left of 
those who had no maintenance except their 
own labour, and that labour useless. These 
filled the roads in hundreds and thousands, 
able-bodied men as well as women, infants, 
and the aged, begging food from place to place, 
and their weary steps were turned from their 
own native States to those under British 
rule. They had heard of “ English liberality 
and beneficence, and came to prove it.” As 
we know, the appeal was not made in vain 
to our Government; relief-works were set | 
up, and though thousands perished, thousands | 
also were kept alive. But public relief-works, 
however well administered from head-quar- 
ters, are necessarily cold and wanting in that | 
element of human compassion which cheers , 
the fainting heart while filling the hungry 
mouth, 

The wretched people made appeal to the | 
missionaries as well as to the magistrates, | 
and the missionaries did their best to repre- | 
sent Him who fed the thousands. They 
devoted themselves with promptitude and 
energy to meet the emergency, sending home 
an appeal to their constituents in Scotland,* 
anticipating their response so far as to incur 
heavy debts, and administering the large 
funds which were placed in their hands with 
great wisdom and loving-kindness. It was 
there that our two Puritans, sprung from an 
old Covenanting stock, displayed a heroism 
and devotion which won for them a place of 
special honour by the hearty consent alike 
of the European residents, the poor natives, 
and their own missionary brethen. 

William Martin had gone out in 1860, at 
the age of twenty-five, and his brother Gavin 
had followed him in 1863, as soon as his 
college course was finished. When the 
famine came the brothers had been working 
together at Nasirabad, an English canton- 
ment, teaching in schools, preaching the 
gospel, and itinerating among many sur- 
rounding villages for some six years, but 
nothing had occurred to distinguish them 
from many who were faithfully doing the 
same work. They were brothers indeed, 
in single-mindedness, in consecration, in love, 
but each has a character all his own. The 
younger brother, Gavin, was a saint of the 
right sort, uniting rare holiness with cheer- 
ful love; a man of wise counsel, and whose 





* The mission-field in Rajpootana was opened by Mr. 
Scholbred, of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, in 
1858-9, and has been admirably sustained by that Church with 





men and women and money. 


power lay in his gentleness. William, on 
the other hand, was restlessly active, chose 
his horse because he had seen it bring other 
riders to grief and established a good under- 
standing with it, would rather ride forty 
miles than write a letter, transparently 
honest and devoted, but of a stiff will. Once, 
in the earlier years of his service, he was 
weary and discouraged with the routine of 
as yet fruitless work. He was going forth 
with a joyless face when his young wife 
“called him back, went to him, put her 
hands on his shoulders, and with tears in her 
eyes said, ‘Oh, Willie! Willie! much work 
and little prayer is hard work!’ Then she 
led him to a private room, and there, kneel- 
ing down, prayed with him as only one who 
loved with a true heavenly love could pray. 
From that room he went forth strong in a 
strength which never failed him; never 
again was he tempted to sever work and 
prayer.” That good wife was taken from 
him before the famine came, but his saintly 
brother was the source through which there 
was supplied the same sweet anointing of 
the Holy Spirit, and the very differences of 
the brothers in character made their united 
work greatly more effective. 

As 1869 passed on hope returned ; the early 
rains fell, the fields were green and hopeful. 
But the locusts came in mile-long clouds, 
stripping the trees of every single leaf and de- 
solating the fields. The despairing people were 
left without shade or food, and the strain 
upon English benevolence was not merely 
continued but made harder than ever. More 
than that: fever and cholera had followed 
in the footprints of famine and aggravated 
the common misery. 

At first both William and Gavin Martin 
remained in Nasirabad, keeping up the old 
work and promptly enlarging their activities 
to overtake that new work which was laid to 
their hands. So early as October, 1868, 
Gavin had asked the native officer in charge 
of an adjacent police-station to send to him 
“those who were really in urgent need.” 
The first day there came 60 of the starving, 
the second 95, the third 50, the fourth 222, 
the fifth 322, the sixth 255. To these they 
gave “something like a meal of a kind of 
coarse pulse a good deal used by the poorer 
natives.” One meal! and yet the Lord whom 
they had come from Scotland to represent to 
the natives of India was saying to them as 
plainly as He said to the disciples in the 
wilderness: ‘They need not depart: give 
ye them to eat.” (Matt. xiv. 16.) The 
brothers understood the secret of multiplying 
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their five loaves. A month after the appeal 
had been sent home for help, Gavin wrote 
(November, 1868), “ My brother and myself 
have undertaken responsibilities connected 
with the supplying of necessary labour to 
those who are able to work, and free provi- 
sion to those who cannot, from which in 
ordinary circumstances we would have 
shrunk. At present we have over three 
hundred and fifty persons employed in a 
variety of ways,”—school building, road- 


making, &c. Many of these were of the | 


class for whom the Government works had 
no place, “old worn-out people,” women, in 
fants. And that was only a_ beginning. 
“Since I sat down to write a company has 
just arrived, some individuals of which with 


got a telegram announcing that the mis- 
sionary at Ajmere and his wife were down 
with cholera: instantly he was in the saddle, 
galloping like Jehu, took charge of his friend’s 
household, and was the means of saving one 
of the valuable lives. When the disease had 
begun to spread in the villages around, the 
authorities very properly instituted quaran- 
tine regulations, and William Martin was told 
|that he must either stay in Nasirabad or 
make his home outside if he would continue 
his many visits of mercy among the wretched 
sufferers in the hamlets. He did not hesitate 
a moment, but got himself a hut run up 
under a tree. “There he spent a great part 
of the hot season, and of the rains, constantly 
| going about ministering to the sick, and 


difficulty made their way to the bungalow, | rescuing from death many who but for him 
exhausted from want of food. After eating | would have perished.” 


something and feeling revived, one of them 
has set off again to seek a child who had gone 
a-missing, and whom, unable to find, he had 
to leave behind. This is no solitary case.” 
The food given was barely enough for each 
day, and to provide that the Martins gave 


all they had, and borrowed from native | 


money-lenders on the security of their next 
salaries. 
William Martin had the instinct of a 


physician, and had picked up some medical | 
knowledge. It exactly suited him to add as | 
much medical work as possible to his labours | 
of organizing and superintending the relief | 


operations, and to the missionary teaching 
which was never allowed in any circumstances 
to fall out of sight. A man came with some 
disease in his eyes, and was directed to lie 
down on his back that the missionary might 
drop something into them. He hesitated 
and wanted to know what the substance was, 
&e., when he suddenly found himself laid 
flat on the ground and the operation going 
on! Another time, the missionary was riding 
on the highway when he observed a man in 
front of him double himself up and fall on 
the wayside. Cholera! William Martin 
galloping up and raising the man, heard him 
say “water!” There was a well some way 
back, but when he reached it there was no 


vessel in which to carry water. He drew off 


his boot, filled that, and was with the sufferer 


as quickly as possible, revived him, and took | 


him to a place where he could be nursed. 
Years after, this man came to Mr. Martin in 
a strange town and reminded him, while he 
clung by his feet, of the act of mercy long- 
forgotten among the many acts of the same 
kind which had filled the intervening time. 
One afternoon on returning from service he 


This was in 1869, before the plague of 
locusts came to destroy a second harvest. 
The reader must therefore understand (for 
I have no room for farther details) that these 
two devoted men continued their extra- 
ordinary labours patiently day after day for 
fifteen or sixteen months till the year 1870 
had come, and then these labours so far from 
ceasing took a still larger form. It was now 
that Ashapoora was founded. 

Finding that they had around them and 
clinging to them fully 800 of the perishing— 
a number which grew to 2,300—drawn from 
thirty villages, they secured land suitable for 
the new reservoir or lake, and set about the 
building of the dyke. The engineering was 
congenial work for William, while Gavin was 
equally unwearied in teaching. He travelled 
daily between their headquarters at Nasira- 
bad and the new village four miles off, keep- 
ing the old work up together with the new ; 
but William remained on the spot day and 
night in a hut which cost twenty shillings, 
and for the furniture of which no one would 
have given ten. The organization was 
thorough and all went on like clock-work, 
the children and the sick being cared for at 
certain hours, and the labour being varied 
with morning and evening worship, half-hours 
of cheerful singing, lessons in arithmetic, and 
the like. The native contractors on the 
adjoining relief works exacted seven days’ 
labour every week from those under them, and 
the Government authorities did not interfere 
to enforce the law, but the Puritans astonished 
the natives by feeding them seven days for 
the work of six, and their own countrymen 
by producing with this method fully as good 
results. When April came round things 
were so far improved that the English super- 
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intendent gave orders for the stopping of all 
relief-works ; but the dam at Ashapoora was 
not finished. The local supervisor telegraphed 
back to his superior: “ You had better let 
Martin’s work go on or there will be an 
awful row,” and the order was modified 
accordingly. 

What remained when all was done ? First 
of all, missionary opportunities had been 
enjoyed during the progress of the work, 
quite exceptional in their character, and of 
these the fullest use had been made. On| 
the old and ordinary method of going from | 
village to village, they could not have carried 
the gospel in the same space of time to nearly 
so many persons as now daily heard their 
fervent addresses, nor could they have so 
got at their hearts: only the day of the 
Lord will bring to light how many from 
distant states in this way received their 
knowledge of the Saviour and His love. 
Gavin Martin wrote home, out of a full 
heart, rejoicing in audiences of from a thou- 
sand to sixteen hundred persons, represent- 
ing one hundred villages, and exhorting his 
friends to “look for a blessing on the work, 
both while the multitudes remain together 
and when they return to their respective 
homes.” 

But these opportunities of extensive seed- 
sowing, and of winning for Christian mis- 
sionaries the grateful confidence of thousands, 
soon came to an end. In July, 1870, the 
rains came in abundance, the signal for most 
of those who had gathered at Ashapoora to 
return to their distant homes. What then ? 
There remained a large number of orphan 
boys and girls, who had learned to call the 
Martins “ father,” or sometimes “ father and 
mother.” For these a home was built, and 
some six hundred acres of land were secured, 
sufficient for thesupport of thirty-five families. 
An orphanage, a school, and a church were 
erected ; and the foundations were laid of a 
native Christian community. Soon the chil- 
dren grew old enough to be married, and 
many. racy things might be told of how Wil- 
liam Martin and Gavin’s widow assisted them 
in pairing and settling in life. 

For Gavin died, worn out, in 1874, at the 
age of thirty-six. He had gone out to Asha- 
poora a few days before the change came, 
and he passed gently away, surrounded by 
the intensely attached children whom he had 
rescued from two deaths. All classes of the 
natives united in honouring and lamenting 
one who had given them a more perfect 
example of Christian self-sacrifice than they 
had seen before, and one of them said, “ If 
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every Christian were like Gavin Martin I 
would become a Christian.” 

William lived on till October of 1883, 
digging wells in fear of another famine, 
building up his beloved children in the faith, 
never sparing himself. When his brethren 
saw him wearing out before his time and 
urged him to take rest, his answer was, “If 
I spare myself, how are the native Christians 
to be stimulated ?” He had preached on the 
Sabbath, and his death on the Thursday took 
the people of Nasirabad and Ashapoora by 
surprise. A great cry went up from both 
places. “ Our father is dead ! we are orphans 
a second time!” And the ery was renewed 
with piercing sincerity as his body was car- 
ried to the grave. His coffin was wrapped 


}in the Union Jack, and borne on a gun- 


carriage drawn by six horses. The English 
General—who had provided this bier—and 
his officers, Roman Catholic priests, clergy- 
men of the Church of England, and Presby 
terian soldiers from Scotland followed in the 
crowd, with women carrying their children, 
schoolboys and native Christians from neigh- 
bouring towns. The soldiers—his country- 
men—wished to carry William Martin’s 
body, but four Christians of Nasirabad and 
four of Ashapoora said, “ He saved us from 
death, and we will carry him to the grave.” 
I have still to reveal the purpose for which 
I have asked leave to tell this story. It was 
not merely to make known to a wide circle 
of readers two singularly beautiful instances 
of Christian heroism, but in order to direct “’ 
attention to the springhead from which these 
two streams ofsliving water flowed. May I 
detain the reader a little longer, and carry 
him to a farm in Lanarkshire, not far from the 
old battle-field of Drumclog, where, in 1679, 
the Covenanters of Scotland won a disastrous 
victory ? There, at West Dykes, the family 
of Martins have lived on from these old 
times, successive generations cherishing the 
stern virtues and profound piety of their 
Puritan forefathers. The James Martin who 
held West Dykes in 1829 married Jean 
Brown, daughter of a neighbouring farmer. 
Jean had a history. At the age of seventeen 
she was called by her mother’s death to the 
charge of seven children younger than her- 
self. Her father died three years later, and 
the girl of twenty had to assume the position 
of both parents. She managed the farm, and 
brought up her brothers and sisters, so as to 
earn the gratitude and affection of them all. 
Her father’s last act almost, within a few 
days of his death, was to give to the collector 
for the Bible Society his usual subscription. 




















He gave cheerfully, and, thinking, no doubt, 
of the position which his first-born must soon 
occupy, he said smilingly, “ Jean, have you 
nothing to give?” knowing that she had one 
shilling, all herown. Scottish Presbyterianism 
was then (1821) just beginning to enter on 
that phase of gracious expansion which has 
done so much for the world; and I like to 
think of the good man giving his child that 
practical lesson in Christian well-doing. She 
learned it well. Both before and after her 
marriage Mrs. Martin had to live a life of 
strict economy, but the cares of this world 
never choked the good seed of the kingdom. 
Her first-born was a son, and he was dedi- 
cated to the service of the Redeemer among 
the heathen from his birth. Of him, James 
Martin, we have as yet no record, for he still 
lives an honoured missionary in Jamaica, 
and it is to his son, another missionary, that 
we owe the truly admirable and heart-stirring 
book from which I have taken this story.* 
When William was born, in 1835, and Gavin, 
in 1838, they too—all her sons—were 
solemnly devoted to the mission service. 

As Mrs. Martin lived on till July, 1885, 
we have the opportunity of knowing what 





this dedication meant. It meant that she | 


was willing to deny herself, as she did, in 
order to give her sons a college education ; 
but it meant also tha there was in the 
mother’s quiet heart Ja, grand, steadfast, 
prayerful aspiration Mat: her children might 
be used to gather in the travail of the Re- 
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dying of cholera by hundreds, day and night 
would he nurse them, removing the patients’ 
dirty clothes with his own hands—a thing 
no native but a very low caste man would 
do.” 

In another way the close of Mrs. Martin’s 
life was beautifully complete. A brother 
| who had prospered in Canada, one of those 
towards whom she had done a mother’s 
part before her marriage, left her “a con- 
siderable fortune.” Retaining only what was 
“sufficient for her daily necessities, she 
divided the large sum of money into six 
parts, giving to the cause of Christ a 
share equal to that which she gave to each 
of her children.” This was the gracious 
privilege reserved for the girl who had given 
her only shilling sixty years before. 

I once heard the wish expressed that 
| something might be written on how to raise 
up a race of modern Puritans. The subject 
| is an attractive one, and might be dealt with 
by one possessed of competent knowledge 
| and sympathy and leisure in many ways. In 
no better way, I think, than by tracing out 
such instances of Puritan survival and 
| splendid fruitfulness.. William and Gavin 
Martin were their mother’s sons. 


Note.—The report of Foreign Missions 
submitted to the United Presbyterian Synod 
in May, 1886, has come into our hands since 
the above paper was written. Here are two 
| brief extracts :— 


deemer’s soul from among the heathen. One | 


after the other left West. Dyk 
mother’s blessing, and w 
unceasing prayers. The re 
with divine bountifulness. %m her old age 
Mrs. Martin received letters from the Chris- 
tians of Ashapoora, in which they poured 
out their hearts to “their beloved mother 
and the sister of their father” (William 
Martin had told them of his distant home). 
“We and our children will ever remember 






*by her 


his holy life. When we were mere infants | 


he saved our lives and nourished our bodies, 
and through his instrumentality we have 
been received into the kingdom of God’s 
dear Son.” “His name will descend from 
father to son for many many generations.” 
Another, an elder of the native Church, ‘tells 
the aged mother how, “fourteen years ago, 
he had crawled on hands and knees into the 
presence of ‘ William Sahib,’” starving, and 
very wretched ; how her son took him and 
fed him, and how, “when the people were 


* “Martin Memorials: Life and Work of William and 
Gavin Martin.” Edinburgh. Andrew Elliot. 1886. 





os with his | 


ame to her | 


** NussEERABAD.—The want of a church has long 
| been felt, and is happily now being supplied. Under 
| the superintendence of Dr. Clark the Martin Memorial 
Church is rapidly rising, and will, we hope, be ready 
| for opening in six months. It will be a handsome, 
| substantial, and altogether appropriate memorial of 
| the two devoted missionary brothers, whose name it 
| will bear. An excellent site at the north end of the 
bazaar was granted by the military authorities, and 
General Nimmo kindly laid the foundation-stone.” 

“ AsHapoora.—This Christian Church and settle- 
ment is an offshoot from Nusseerabad. The settlers 
were chiefly orphans who are now cultivating the 
land which the Mission procured for them. Help 
was continued to them for some time, but now they 
are thrown upon their own resources, and there is 
good prospect of their becoming an industrious and 
thriving community. The Christian school has made 
considerable progress during the year.” 


It appears that the work of this Church 
in India, which is just a quarter of a century 
old, can present the following statistics: 
missionaries, 23, including seven Zenana 
teachers ; native agents, 38 ; Christian com- 
munity, 960 ; Sabbath-schools, 36, with 1,638 
| pupils; week-day schools, 91, with 4,935 
| pupils. 
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AN IDEAL. 


‘HE was not fair, but in her face 
There was a purity of soul 
That gave each feature perfect grace 
Lit up and beautified the whole. 


Her hand was not the “lily-flower ” 
Or “ drifted snow ” that poets sing ; 
But in its touch, so firm and kind, 
There was a strength most comforting. 


And little children clung to it, 
And all the poor she clothed and fed 
Knew what a cool and soothing touch 
It laid upon the aching head ! 


Her laugh was low, and seldom heard ; 
Her smile, soon woke, most passing sweet ; 
Her sympathies went quickly forth 
Another’s joy or woe to meet. 


Her creed }—Ah me! she was not one 
Who thought her own the only way, 

And thanked her God, like him of old 
Who “went up” in his pride to pray. 


But, pressing on her upward road, 

She strove to win all hearts for heaven, 
And counted no man wholly lost 

Who lived, so yet might be forgiven. 


She knew Heaven’s Gate was opened wide, 
She knew how great the joy within ; 

—e And, in her perfect charity, 

She would have had a// enter in! 



































“She was not fair, but in her face 
There was a purity of soul 
That gave each feature perfect grace 
Lit up and beautified the whole.” 
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THE LIVING OF LANGLEYS. 


A Storp of Country Wife. 


Br MARY B. 


CHAPTER IV.—A SUDDEN RESOLVE. 
F Hester had been asked to state her 
ideas regarding her future, she would 
have said that the thought of marriage had 


never entered her head ; this was only true | 
in the sense that most girls of her age attach | 


to such words; she looked forward to mar- 
riage as a vague and indefinite possibility, 
but no distinct ideas or wishes regarding it 
had ever been formed in her mind. She 
had a liking for Welldon, it is true, but only 
in a sisterly way; it might perhaps deepen 
into love some day, but at present her heart 
was not touched. For Mr. Poole she had 
an intense respect, he was her ideal of manly 
heroism, and his entire devotion to his duty 
was without affectation his greatest attrac- 
tion in her eyes ; she liked to hear him talk 
of the difficulties which lay in his path and 
which he was struggling to overcome, and 
being young and impressionable she was 
flattered to find that a man so much older 
than herself thought it worth his while to 
tell her his plans and seek her advice. 

Janet could not but observe Welldon’s 
deep depression as they walked home toge- 
ther that night; she asked him various 
questions but could discover nothing that 





was passing in his mind. At last, just as 

they reached the Rectory, he looked up sud- | 
denly and said, “I shall go back to Oxford | 
on Monday.” | 

“Why!” exclaimed Janet in surprise ; 
“term does not begin for a month.” 

“T know that,” said Welldon shortly as | 
he put out his hand to open the gate for 
his sister. Janet laid her hand upon it reso- 
lutely, “I will not go in until you have 
told me what is the matter with you,” she 
said. 

Welldon knew that it was no easy matter | 
to resist Janet when she was in a deter- 














mined mood, and to-night he had no heart | plan would be given up. 
expectation, however, he agreed to all that 
| Welldon said, and even urged him to carry 
out his scheme. 
prised himself at this line of conduct, but he 
did not comment on it to his sister. 
‘truth was that Mr. Stamford was rather re- 
lieved at his son’s departure; he was so 
accustomed to talking freely with him of all 
| his affairs, that his secret weighed upon him 


for a contest, so he leaned his head upon | 
the gate and said in a muffled voice, “ Do 
you think I can stay here and see that 
man making love to Hester under my 
eyes ?” 

Janet started, but the notion seemed so 
absurd to her that in another moment she 
laughed. “My dear boy,” she said, “ what 
nonsense you talk, as though Hester would 
XV—38 


as she sat in her own room that night. 
was bitterly disappointed at the idea of losing 
him so soon, but she felt certain that her 
father would make such obstacles that the 


WHITING. 


dream for a moment of such a man as that! 
You are not well, and so you feel despondent; 
wait till tomorrow and things will look 
brighter.” 

“That is what I said to myself last night. 
I waited till to-day and things are only 
worse. I will be a man and shake this off.” 

“‘ Shake what off ?” 

“This foolish fancy which is unfitting me 
for everything manly.” 

He spoke fiercely, even recklessly ; Janet 
knew well that his present mood would 
soon pass away, but she also felt that it was 
worse than useless to reason with him. And 
yet the longer she thought it over the more 
impossible his idea seemed to her, and she 
could not resist saying, “I think it would 
be more manly to stay and meet your fate 
than to run away because you have got this 
fancy into your head.” 

“You did not quite understand me. I 
have made up my mind to go, because this 
little check to my hopes has shown me how 
entirely my heart is set upon them to the 
exclusion of everything else. I will put it 
out of my head till lam through college. If 
Hester cares for me she will wait till then, 
if not——” He did not finish the sentence, 
but the look of determination in his face 
warned Janet not to rouse useless opposi- 
tion by pursuing the subject any further ; 
she took her hand from the gate and they 
went in, but as they reached the door she 
paused once more. 

“ What excuse shall you make to father 
for your sudden departure ?” 

“He will be satisfied if I tell him I am 


going up to read.” 


Janet pondered long on Welldon’s decision 
She 


Contrary to her 


Welldon was rather sur- 


The 
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like an incubus; but though it prevented 
him from enjoying Welldon’s company he 
was still resolved that on no account shcu!ld 
it be betrayed ; he would rather suffer any 
inconvenience than do his son an injury, and 
such he firmly believed it would be if the 
Squire’s scheme came to his knowledge. He 
did not quite understand what had induced 
Welldon to give up the rest of his time at 
home, but he felt that it was a good thing 
and asked no questions. 

The next day was fully occupied with 
packing Welldon’s multifarious goods, and it 
was not till evening that Janet ventured to 
ask him when he was going to the Hall to 
say good-bye. 

“To-morrow evening,” said Welldon briefly, 
and not a word more passed between them 
on the subject. 

Janet was almost afraid to say much to 
her brother after the decided way in which 
he had spoken the night before ; his resolve 
to put all thoughts of love out of his head 
showed a depth of determination of which 
she had not believed him capable. In fact 
she could hardly have thought it possible for 
any man, and least of all for Welldon, but 
she had always felt that there was much in 
his character of which she knew nothing. 
For the first time in her life she looked up 
at the brother so much younger than herself, 
and recognised the fact that he was a man, 
and that she could no longer bend him to 
her will. She did not, however, try to scold 
him into acquiescence with her views, nor, 
on the other hand, treat him with silent dis- 
pleasure. She knew that a woman’s power 
must depend upon the secret influence she 
bears over those around her, and the result 
was that Welldon still turned to his sister 
for sympathy and counsel, even though he 
seemed to disregard her advice. 

How little do women understand where 
the source of their power lies! The mother 
who rejects her son’s confidence when he 
comes to her for sympathy has thwarted an 
affection in that young heart which can 
never be regained ; the wife who refuses to 
interest herself in her husband’s pursuits has 
laid the foundation of a barrier which may 
one day divide his heart from hers. How 
different this weary world would be if women 
would only learn to use the noble oppor- 
tunities of good which lie ready to their 
hands, instead of scorning them as unim- 
portant and beneath their notice ! 

There was no evening service in Langleys. 
The people were old-fashioned and liked to 
keep to their old-established customs in 


| book in her hands. 





church-going, as in everything else, and the 
Rector had never tried to alter their habits in 
this respect. Each Sunday evening he and 
his daughter set out to visit those of the 
parishioners who were prevented by sickness 
from joining their friends at church ; it was 
an old institution in the village, and one 
dearly prized by the sick and aged, who looked 
upon Mr. Stamford as their personal friend. 

As soon as his father and sister had started 
on their usual round, Welldon set off to the 
Hall. His face was paler than usual, and 
he walked with a quick and determined 
step ; he was longing, and yet dreading, to 
have the interview over that he might, as he 
had said, be a man once more. As he neared 
the Hall one thought took possession of him 
to the exclusion of all others—should he find 
Hester alone, or would his enemy be there ? 
for as such he had begun to regard Mr. 
Poole. He avoided the long carriage drive 
which led up to the front door, and turned 
in at a side gate which opened on to the lawn. 
He knew that he should find Hester there, 
and he had long been privileged to use this 
means of approach. His nervousness increased 
as he went on, and he stopped a moment 
and shook himself impatiently, exclaiming, 
“ What utter folly this is!” As he spoke he 
saw Hester going down the lawn towards 
the shrubbery ; she was alone and carried a 
Welldon’s courage re- 
turned at the sight, he followed her quickly, 
and came up to her just as she turned into 
one of the shady walks. She looked back 
at the sound of his footsteps and smiled a 
welcome. 

“T thought perhaps you and Janet would 
come up to-night,” she said. 

“You were not quite right, however,” said 
Welldon, “for you see I have come alone.” 

They wandered on for some way chatting 
of indifferent things until Hester found what 
she considered a comfortable seat. Welldon 
threw himself down on the grass and she 
put her book into his hand. 

“ Read to me a little while,” she said. 

Welldon played with the book nervously. 
“T would rather talk to you.” 

“What have you got to talk about?” 
asked Hester, who was used to his confidences. 

“Oh ! nothing particular, only I wanted to 
tell you that I am going away to-morrow.” 

Welldon watched Hester under his long 
eyelashes as he made the announcement, 
but she did not change colour or show any 
surprise. 

“Why is that ?” she asked. 

Welldon was silent, in truth he scarcely 
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knew what to say, for he had come up to 
the Hall without any definite purpose in his 


mind. He had resolved to say no word to | 


Hester which might lead her to suppose 
that he cared for her, and yet he felt an 
irresistible desire to know how the news of his 
departure would affect her. If his case were 
not hopeless she would surely show some 
interest in his affairs, and yet now that she 
seemed perfectly unconcerned he was trying 
to persuade himself that it was only the 
result of a determination not to show her 
feelings. It could not be that she cared 
nothing for him, she had always welcomed 
him and found pleasure in his company ; 
but none the less, he had no answer ready 
when she asked him why he was going away. 
If he told her the truth he would break his 
resolution, and if he gave an evasive reason 
she would conclude that he was indifferent 
to her. 

It was a lover’s dilemma, out of which 
there was a perfectly easy and simple escape. 
He had only to lead Hester to suppose that 
he was going to please himself, and he would 
be out of his difficulty directly ; but this 
was the one solution that it was impossible 
for him to accept, and so he was silent. 
Whether this was quite fair to Hester he did 
not consider. He was pursuing a course 
which was not natural to him, for his 
character was so open and honest that he 
found it difficult and even painful to conceal 
his real thoughts ; he was proud and he could 
not bear the idea that he might be counted 
unworthy by her he loved. ‘True, he was in 


a difficulty, for, in one sense, he had no | 


right to try to secure Hester’s affection 


before he was in a position which could | 


justify him in so doing; but then he should 


have kept out of her way altogether, and | 


not have tried to find out what her feelings 
towards him were. The only explanation of 
his conduct was that he was very young, 
nothing more than the boy that Hester con- 
sidered him in fact, and it was not much to | 
be wondered at that his judgment was led | 
away. 

Hester did not exactly know what to 
make of him, she thought his manner con- 
- strained, but the only idea that struck her 
was that there might have been some un- 
pleasantness at home ; she pitied his evident | 
discomfort, and tried to turn the subject. 

“Janet will miss you very much,” 
remarked. 


she 


Welldon only gave an inarticulate sound | | 


which might have meant anything or nothing, 
but which confirmed Hester in the idea that 


| 


/something must have happened at the Rec- 
tory. 

“Oh, well, you will soon be back again,’ 
| she said cheerfully ; “here we are in Sep- 
| tember, and it will not seem long till Christ- 
mas,” 

“Not to you perhaps,” 
rather bitterly. 

She looked at him in some surprise, and 
the thought crossed her mind that he looked 
very frail and ill, his face was pale and his 
hands seemed very thin and white as he 
played with the piece of grass he held in his 
fingers. 

“‘ Are you in trouble ?” she asked gently. 

Welldon felt that the crisis was come; 
should he give way and tell her all that was 
in his heart? Every man has to put his 
fate to the test some time or other, why 
should he not do it now and have it over ? 
He had almost opened his lips to speak when 
the remembrance of that firm resolve which 
he had made only last night came back 
upon him. If he broke it now he should 
feel that he had for ever forfeited his claim 
to be considered a man of purpose. The time 
of temptation had come upon him and he 
must nerve all his forces for the struggle. 
He set his teeth hard for a moment and then 
looked up at Hester quietly and even cheer- 
fully. ‘“I have been rather troubled,” he 
said, “ but I have made up my mind that it 
is best for me to go back to my work and 
forget it.” Then he got up from the grass 


said Welldon, 





and held out his hand to her. Good-bye,” 
he said. 
“ Are you going now ?” she asked in some 
| surprise. 


“ Yes, it is better.” 
| J] will walk up to the house with you 
then ; father will want to see you.” 
| Welldon would have given anything to 
| get away at once now that the effort was 
| over, but he forced himself to reply quietly 
| to all she said as they walked towards the 
house together. Hester was a little puzzled 
| by the sudden change which had come over 
| him, all his excitement had passed away, 
| and except that he looked very pale no trace 
| of his recent agitation was apparent. 

The Squire could not conceal his dis- 
| appointment when Welldon went into his 
| library to say good-bye. 

“What on earth do you want to go for?” 
| he asked crossly. “ Young men used not 
| to be so fond of reading in my time.” 

Welldon smiled. “It is just because I 
'am not too fond of it that I am going,” he 
said, 
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“T suppose your father made you decide 
this,” said Mr. Talbot almost rudely. 


Welldon drew himself up. “My father 
knew nothing about it until my decision was 
made,” he replied, “but he quite agrees 
with me. Good-bye, sir,” and he turned 
to go. 

The Squire looked at him with a strange 
expression in his eyes. ‘ You are more like 
your mother than ever, boy,” he said. He 
held Welldon’s hand in his for a moment, 
and when he let it go a tear glistened upon it. 

Welldon could not understand his sudden 
change of mood, but he was used to Mr. 
Talbot’s strange fancies and thought but 
little of it when he had once left the house. 
He felt tired out, mind and body, a feeling 
that every one has experienced when they 
have passed through some great mental or 
physical crisis. He thought that he had done 
the right thing, and he felt calm and peaceful 
now that the ordeal was over. Janet came 
in by-and-by full of anxiety about her boy, 
but when she hurried up to his room she 
drew back gently from the door. Welldon 
was sitting by the table with his head lean- 
ing on his arms, and she could see by the 
heaving of his frame that the reaction had 
come, and that he was crying like a child. 
It was not avery heroic thing to do perhaps, 
but he had never looked upon himself in the 
light of a hero. 

He came down-stairs later on, and they sat 
down and played together as usual, while the 
Rector rested in his arm-chair. Janet was 
struck by his gentle manner, which was so 
unlike the irritability he had shown the night 


before ; she did not say anything until Mr. | 


Stamford had gone to bed, but then she 
looked at her brother with a questioning 
glance. 

“Yes, I saw her,” said Welldon, answer- 
ing the look, “I have said good-bye to her 
for the present.” 

“And she does not know why you are 
going ?” 

“No. Ihave kept to my resolve, I am 
sure it is the best thing; it would not be 
right for me to tie her down to an indefinite 
engagement, and I could not speak to her 
now upon any other terms. You think I 
am preternaturally wise, don’t you?” he 
added with a smile as Janet did not reply. 

“JT think you are a very brave boy,” she 
said, “and I only hope Hester will be worthy 
of you.” 

Her appreciative words were very sweet 
to Welldon ; he kissed her affectionately as 
they parted for the night, only lingering to 





say, “You will keep my secret for me, 
Janet ?” 

“Certainly,” she answered, looking straight 
into his eyes. 

This was the last word that passed between 
them on the subject. Welldon was off 
early the next morning, leaving Janet’s 
heart divided between admiration and sorrow 
for the brother who had never seemed so 
dear to her before. 

CHAPTER V.—UNEXPECTED TROUBLE. 

WELLDoN’s resolution to put all thoughts 
of love out of his head was sharply tested on 
his return to Oxford. A whole month lay 
before him in which to occupy himself as best 
he could until his friends came up and term 
began again. He tried hard reading and 
hard walking, diligent practice on his violin, 
and a course of gymnastics. None of them 
succeeded in effectually driving away the 
memories that filled his mind, but by their 
help he felt that he was spending his time 
profitably. Each day the effort of concen- 
trating his attention on study became easier ; 
and, though Hester’s image was still ever 
present with him, he controlled his imagina- 
tion and bent himself with increasing interest 
to the task that lay before him. 

Those who preach the doctrine that love 
is the highest end and the deepest necessity 
of human life would probably have con- 
demned Welldon at this crisis of his career, 
but he would have answered that he fully 
agreed with their ideas, and that he believed 
that he was carrying them out in the best 
way of which he was capable. Because he 
loved Hester with a deep and abiding affec- 
tion he was willing to leave her until the 
right time came for his avowal, and because 
he wished to prove how true his devotion 
was he gave himself up to study that he 
might bring the greater honours to her feet. 
The fire of ancient chivalry burned in his 
breast, although to most casual observers he 
appeared to be but an ordinary specimen of 
the young Englishman of the present day— 
light-hearted and high-spirited, and ready for 
all kinds of fun and frolic. He wrote con- 
stantly to Janet, but whereas his previous 
letters had contained frequent messages to 
Hester, her name was now never mentioned. 
Janet noticed the change and pondered long 
upon it; her heart was still very sore for 
her brother, and she could not quite forgive 
Hester for her fancied slight. 

There had been a succession of visitors at 
the Hall, and the two girls had seen very 
little of each other since Welldon’s departure, 
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but one day, as Janet was taking a short cut 

through the woods, she came suddenly upon 

Hester. The meeting on Hester’s side was 
erfectly unembarrassed. 

“Why, Janet,” she cried, “it seems weeks 
since I have seen you! Where are you 
going 1” 

“To Blackburn’s cottage,” said Janet a 
little coldly. 

“Let me come with you; I have nothing 
else to do this morning, father is busy, and 
our visitors left yesterday.” 

Janet was not altogether pleased at the 
proposition. She had several times gone 
over the next interview between them in her 
own mind. She did not intend to reproach 
Hester by word or deed ; in fact, she did not 
wish her to see that there was anything 
wrong, but yet she had not thought that 
they would meet in this easy way, or that 
Hester would greet her as though nothing 
had happened to mar the friendship between 
them. However, there was no help for it ; 
she could not refuse Hester’s company with- 
out either explaining the true reason or in- 
venting some excuse; and as she was not 
prepared for either she made no objection, 
and they walked on together. Janet was 
silent at first, but Hester chatted away, tell- 
ing her friend all the events of the past few 
days. 

“ And how is Welldon 2” she asked at last. 

Janet was startled at the unconcerned way 
in which his name fell from her lips. She 
looked curiously at Hester’s face, but no 
change of colour or expression indicated that 
any unusual emotion was passing in her mind. 
Janet had wondered how she should first 
introduce her brother’s name ; she could not 
believe but that a start or a blush would be- 
tray that Hester was not so indifferent as 
Welldon believed her to be, and now, with- 
out any warning, she asked after him in this 
casualmanner. For the moment Janet scarcely 
knew what to reply, but, aware that any 
hesitation would show that something was 
amiss, she said that he was very well and 
reading hard. 

“T can’t think what made him go off in 
that unceremonious way,” went on Hester. 
“T thought he looked so ill the night he 
came to say good-bye, but he would not tell 
me what was the matter.” 

Janet did not feel that she could discuss 
the subject ; she was bound by her promise 
to her brother not to say anything that 
could lead Hester to guess at the true state 
of the case, so she turned the conversation 


by saying— 





*‘ Welldon is never very strong at the best 
of times, but I do not think he is worse than 
usual now. And here our ways separate, for 
I am going into Blackburn’s cottage.” 

“Very well,” said Hester; “but stop a 
moment, there is Mr. Poole; I must speak 
to him.” 

“JT thought you said all your visitors left 
yesterday,” said Janet in some surprise, as 
she saw his figure just appearing in the dis- 
tance. 

“He only rode over from Melton this 
morning. He is soon going back to Sheffield 
now.” 

“So he has been with Mr. Talbot this 
morning ?” 

“No,” said Hester. “I asked him to see 
the man Woodruff, who is very ill.” 

Janet looked rather astonished, and could 
not forbear saying— 

“My father has been with Woodruff twice 
already this week.” 

“Oh, yes, I know how kind he is,” ex- 
claimed Hester eagerly ; “but Mr. Poole has 
such a wonderful gift with sick people that 
it seemed too good an opportunity to lose.” 

Janet felt herself in an awkward position ; 

she knew that her father would be vexed by 
this interference, and yet it was difficult to 
show Hester that she had been wrong with- 
out making too much of a little thing, so she 
seized the opportunity of Mr. Poole’s coming 
up to say good-bye and open the cottage- 
gate. 
” Her visit over, she walked home in a 
very perturbed state of mind; in one thing 
her opinion had changed, she felt sure that 
Hester knew nothing of what was passing in 
Welldon’s mind, on this point she exonerated 
her from blame. But another fear had now 
taken possession of her, she began to think 
that after all her brother was right, and that 
Hester did care for Mr. Poole. How any one 
could prefer him to Welldon she could not 
conceive, but after what had happened this 
morning she was inclined to judge her friend 
harshly and to be surprised at nothing which 
she said or did. She reached the Rectory 
feeling very unhappy, and went straight to 
her father’s study. He was sitting over the 
fire with his back to the door as she entered, 
exclaiming— 

“Oh, father! what do you think Hester 
has done? She has actually asked that Mr. 
Poole, whom Mr. Talbot has been so taken 
up with lately, to go visiting in your parish!” 

The Rector heard to the end, and then 
answered gently — 

“Mr. Poole is a good man, my dear.” 
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“That is what every one says,” said Janet 
abruptly ; “and I think that is why I hate 
him.” 

Her father laughed. 

“T know you too well to be shocked at 
that statement,” he said. ‘ You dislike him 
not because he is good, but because he has 
an awkward way of showing it. I respect 
the man sincerely, and am glad that he 
should try and do good in my parish as well 
as anywhere else.” 

“You are too good, dear,” said Janet 
fondly as she kissed his forehead. 

“ And that is why you hate me, I suppose,” 
said the Rector. 

Janet forgot her vexation in a good- 
humoured laugh, and, taking a chair, sat 
down opposite her father. He soon sunk 
into silence again, and Janet noticed how the 
flush on his face was succeeded by pallor, 
and how he shivered despite the mild October 
day. Presently he got up and went to the 
window, 

“JT think I had better go and see Wood- 
ruff myself,” he said. 

Janet went after him and took hold of his 
hand. 

“]T think you had better stay by the fire,” 
she said, “you look quite tired and ill. 
What is the matter ?” 

“T don’t know; [have got such a headache, 
as poor little Welldon used to say.” 

He sat down again, and Janet stroked his 
hot forehead with her fingers. 

“Let me bring you something warm to 
drink ?” she said. 

“No, no! I can take nothing ; I will lie 
down, for if I could get to sleep I should feel 
better.” 

She led him to the sofa, let down the 
blinds, and covered him up warmly, and 
then stole out of the room. 

Time after time she looked in upon him 
during the afternoon, and each time he was 
still sleeping heavily. She felt anxious, for 
she had never known him to have a day’s 
illness as long as she could remember, yet it 
seemed absurd to send for the doctor because 
he had a headache. She decided to wait 
until he woke, but as the hours crept on she 
became more and more uneasy ; at last, as 
she went in for the fourth time, she heard 
him muttering to himself, and going up to 
him she found that he was tossing restlessly 
from side to side. 

“It is a strange fancy,” he was saying, 
“a strange fancy. What ought I to do?” 

Janet was thoroughly alarmed, she bent 
over him exclaiming, “ What is it, father ? 








don’t you know me?” but he turned rest- 
lessly from her and broke out afresh. 

“ Where is he ? I must see him!” 

Janet was no novice in the sick-room; 
young though she was at the time of her 
mother’s death, she had waited on her with 
untiring attention, and since that time she 
had never missed an opportunity of nursing 
as many sick in the parish as her father 
would allow her to visit. She had often 
seen cases of delirium and was not unneces- 
sarily alarmed therefore ; fixing her eyes on 
her father’s, she said in a quict but decided 
tone, “ Lie still and 1 will fetch him,” and 
glided from the room. 

Once outside she hurried to the kitchen 
and sent off a messenger for the doctor, then 
returned to her father’s side and occupied 
herself in putting cold bandages on his fore- 
head until he ceased his restless tossing and 
lay still. She feared that it might be hours 
before the doctor could reach them, but to 
her intense relief she heard a carriage drive 
up, and recognised his cheery voice in the 
hall. The servant had overtaken him only a 
short distance from the Rectory and was 
able to bring him at once. Her heart rose 
as he came in and took her place at the side 
of the sofa. 

“How long has he been like this?” he 
asked. 

“Only a few hours; he first began to 
shiver at one o'clock this afternoon.” 

The doctor made no reply, he felt Mr. 
Stamford’s pulse and listened attentively to 
his breathing. 

“ Has he had any sudden chill ?” he asked 
at last. 

* Not that I know of; he has seemed as 
well as usual until this morning.” 

“T will stay and help you get him to bed, 
and send up some medicine as soon as I 
return. We must apply hot fomentations 
at once, the disease can only be checked by 
violent remedies.” 

“ What is it ?” asked Janet fearfully. 

“ Acute inflammation of the lungs, brought 
on no doubt by some chill to which he has 
been exposed. Had I not better send some 
one in from the village to help you, for you 
must not leave him for a moment ?” 

** Not to-night ; he cannot bear a stranger 
about him. My maid is a capital nurse, and 
will help me more than any one; besides, I 
hope he will be better to-morrow.” 

The doctor shook his head slightly, but 
said nothing: he knew that Mr. Stamford 
had begun to fail during the past year, and 
he had little hope that the strength left would 
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hold out against a severe illness ; the symp- 
toms were most serious, and it was evident 
that the disease had already made rapid 
strides. 

There was little change during the night, 
but Janet could see that the patient was 
not improving in any way; she gave medi- 
cine and nourishment at the stated times, 
but her father did not rouse up at all until 
the fever increased and he became very rest- 
less. The doctor came early as he had pro- 
mised and Janet waited anxiously for his 
report ; he beckoned her out of the room 
when he had made his examination, and his 
first words sent a chill to her heart. 

“Where is Welldon ?” 

“ At Oxford. But surely you do not think 
him in actual danger?” 

“TJ think him very ill, and I advise you 
to telegraph for your brother at once.” 

Janet could hardly breathe, she felt com- 
pletely stunned at the idea which the doc- 
tor’s words conveyed, but she was a brave 
woman and she had been well trained in 
controlling her feelings. She was silent for 
a few moments while she inwardly sought 
for help and counsel in this sore distress, 
then looking up she asked, “ Is there nothing 
more you can do ?” 

“Nothing,” he said, and Janet, who had 
every trust in his skill and knowledge of her 
father’s constitution, felt that her last hope 
was gone. Only one question remained, the 
saddest of all, “ How soon will it be?” 

“T cannot tell, but I scarcely think that 
he will last through the night. However, I 
have a friend coming down from London 
this afternoon, and I will bring him here 
about four o’clock.” 

The intervening hours passed like a dream 
to Janet; she could not expect Welldon 
till the evening, but even the thought of 
his coming scarcely gave her comfort, she 
dreaded the sight of his bitter grief, and 
feared the consequences for his health; for 
herself she had no time to think. She 
found time to send a message to the Hall, 
and both Mr. Talbot and Hester came down 
in the course of the day, but Janet could 
not leave her father’s side to see them. He 
lay in a heavy stupor, unconscious of all 
around him until four o’clock struck and 
the doctors came in. Janet left the room 
and waited in an agony of suspense until 
the consultation was over. It seemed an 
eternity to her, though it was not more than 
a quarter of an hour. They came out at last, 
and a glance at their faces confirmed her 
worst fears. The stranger was a tall elderly 





man, with a kind and compassionate look ; 
he stopped at sight of Janet and held out 
his hand. 

“When is your brother coming?” he 
asked. 

“ This evening.” 

“Then I hope that he will see his father. 
I do not think there is any likelihood of 
the end for some hours, perhaps not for a 
day or two, it depends how his strength 
holds out.” 

When Janet looked back on his words 
afterwards she could not think why they 
had cheered her ; perhaps it was because he 
had pointed out the only bright spot in the 
cloud; perhaps it was only his kind and 
sympathising manner, but she was com- 
forted for the moment. She went back to 
her father’s room and sat in the dusk watch- 
ing the outline of his motionless form and 
listening intently for the sound of Welldon’s 
arrival ; she could still hardly realise what 
it,;was that had so suddenly fallen upon her, 
all seemed a dull blank of sorrow in the 
midst of which she could not even pray. 
The maid who had waited on her since her 
mother’s death was sitting in the room but 
no word passed between them; now and 
then a low moan came from the inanimate 
figure on the bed, and Janet would rise and 
lay her fingers on his pulse and moisten his 
brow and lips, or try to administer a little 
nourishment. Outside it grew darker and 
darker, the wind rustled mournfully among 
the trees and a drizzling rain began to fall. 
Janet’s heart sank and the fear began to fill 
her mind that her father must die before 
Welldon could reach him; she went to the 
window to look out, but as she was strain- 
ing her ears to catch some sound of distant 
wheels a low voice made her turn round. 

“ Where is Welldon ?” 

She hurried to the bedside; her father 
was awake and looking at her with perfect 
consciousness ; her heart overflowed with 
thankfulness as she answered, “ He will be 
here directly.” 

“That is well,” said Mr. Stamford in a 
languid voice ; “I want to see him before I 
die.” 

Even as he spoke Janet heard a carriage 
drive up, and leaving him in the servant's 
care she hurried down to meet her brother 
in the hall. 


CHAPTER VI.—FROM BOY TO MAN. 


WHEN Welldon got out of the carriage 
the first thing that struck his sister was 
that he looked years older than when she 
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had seen him last ; the sudden shock coming 
upon his previous troubles had changed him 
from boy to man. She scarcely recognised 
what it was that caused the alteration in his 
look and manner, but it gave her an instinc- 
tive confidence in him, and a feeling that she 
could lean upon him for support and help. 

“ How is he?” were the first words that 
fell from his lips. 

“Dying!” she answered briefly, feeling 
that it was true kindness to tell him the 
worst at once. 

Welldon recoiled as though a blow had 
struck him, but recovering himself he put 
his arm round hissister. ‘“ Poor little Janet!” 
he said, 

The words, which would have seemed 
strangely inappropriate but a few days before, 
afforded her now the greatest consolation. 
She laid her head on his shoulder while the 
first tears that she had shed since yesterday 
fell from her eyes. But the moments were 
precious, and Janet knew that there was no 
time for grieving yet. 

“Come up at once,” she said; “he asked 
for you just before you came, and we cannot 
tell how soon he may relapse into uncon- 
sciousness.” 

Welldon could not restrain his tears as he 
stood by his father’s bedside ; it seemed so 
terrible to see him who had never known a 
day’s illness, now prostrate with the stamp of 
death upon his brow. The son sank on his 
knees by the pillow waiting until some word 
cer sign should show that he was recognised. 
He had not long to wait ; in a few moments 
the heavy eyelids unclosed, and a scarcely 
audible voice whispered, “ Welldon.” 

Not trusting himself to speak, Welldon 
took his father’s hand in his and pressed it 
gently, and stooped and kissed his brow. 

Mr. Stamford looked up in his face. 
must speak with you alone,” he said. 

Janet bent over her father and made him 
take some of the wine that the doctor had 
ordered, then, signing to the maid to follow 
her, slipped quietly from the room. As soon 
as the door was closed the Rector turned to 
his son with a flush of fictitious strength 
upon his face. “I have something to tell 
you,” he said. 

Welldon waited in some anxiety as to what 
might be coming, for though he thought he 
knew all his father’s affairs there seemed to 
be something weighing on his mind, but he 
was totally unprepared for the next sentence. 

“ Welldon, tell me truly, do you love Hes- 
ter Talbot ?” 

All thoughts of love had seemed very far 
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away from Welldon ever since he had received 
Janet’s telegram ; no image had entered his 
mind but that of his father. To be confronted 
with this question when he felt almost in the 
presence of death filled him with a strange 
sensation of awe. But he could not hesitate 
to reply, and he answered quietly, “I do.” 

A smile broke over Mr. Stamford’s face. 
“T thought so,” he said, “though I have 
never mentioned the subject before.” 

His breath came short and fast as he spoke, 
and he paused exhausted. Welldon raised 
him a little in the bed, and he soon began 
again. 

“T must not linger; my strength goes fast, 
and I have much to say. You understand 
my business affairs as well as I do, so we will 
not waste time over them; but I must tell 
you something that lies heavily on my heart. 
The Squire wants you to marry his daughter 
that you may have the living. It is not 
quite what I wished for you, but perhaps 
now it will be best, for you have Janet to 
think of as well as yourself.” 

Welldon’s astonishment was so great that 
he could not reply, and after a minute or 


| two his father went on. 


“ My death will alter things, of course. I 


| must leave you to judge for yourself now.” 
| He closed his eyes wearily, but opened them 


again to say, “ You love her truly ?” 

“Truly,” said Welldon. 

“That is all,” said the Rector, “lay me 
down.” 

A deadly pallor came over his face as he 
spoke, and Welldon, hastily laying him on 
his pillow, called Janet to his aid. They 
watched together by his side through the 
long hours. He had fallen again into stupor, 
and lay passive as before, but just as the 
morning began to dawn he raised his head 
and opened his eyes with a radiant smile, 
then fell back on his pillow—dead ! 

Who that has experienced it can ever for- 
get the sudden hush that falls upon a house 
when the angel of death at last enters the 
room over which he has been hovering so 
long? The eager steps and anxious voices 
are stilled. But a moment ago every soul 
was filled with one thought—‘ What can be 
done next ?” And now there is no more to 
do; the fight is over, the sorely-contested 
ground is lost, the laboured breath has ceased, 
the restless tossings are stilled. Leave him 
to his rest, there is no more to do for him— 
for ever ! 

What strange thoughts pass through the 
mind as one turns away from such a scene! 
The day is breaking, the sun stealing out 
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over the half-awakened world, the birds are | been opened up to him bore an important 
singing, the fresh morning air is breathing | part in their arrangements, so he resolved 


its sweetness all around ; all nature looks the 


same, but there is a dead weight at the heart | 


that nothing can remove. 
darkened chamber of death and step into 
such a world of purity and peace, is like a 
glimpse of that fairer clime to which the de- 
parted spirit has taken its flight. 

Some such feeling filled Welldon’s heart 
as he left his father’s room, but to Janet the 
next few hours were a blank. As long as 
there was anything to do she had kept up 
bravely, but now that the heavy strain of 
anxiety was over she gave way in mind and 
body, and knew nothing of what was passing 
around her. 

The day was well advanced before she 
came to herself, she opened her eyes and 
found that she was in bed, with Hester kneel- 
ing at her side. At first she could not recall 
what had happened, but gradually it all came 


back to her, and a flow of tears relieved her } 


overcharged heart. Hester bent over her 
with soothing words and caresses, and all 


the misunderstanding between them melted | 


away in the sorrow that had so suddenly 
fallen upon them. Hester grieved sincerely 
for her old friend. It was the first time that 
death had come very near to her—for her 
mother had died before she could remember 
anything—and it filled her with a strange 
and awed feeling. The news had reached the 
Hall at breakfast-time, and Hester hurried 
to her friend as soon as she could leave, and 
sat patiently at her bedside until she woke. 
For some time they mingled their tears 
together, and Janet felt comforted by Hester’s 
sympathy and affection. 

“Come again to-morrow,” she said, when 
at last her friend rose to go, and Hester 
promised to do as she wished. 

The next morning Janet was almost her- 
self again ; her grief was as poignant as ever, 
but she felt that there was much to be done, 
and that Welldon stood greatly in need of 
her help and counsel. Friends must be 
summoned to the funeral, affairs wound up, 
Janet’s future home decided upon, and num- 
berless other details arranged. Welldon 
could not stay longer than was absolutely 
necessary, and both felt that they must begin 
to think for the future at once. 

Welldon came down looking worn out 
with sleeplessness and grief; he was troubled 
at having to tell Janet of his last conversa- 
tion with his father, for it seemed so selfish 
to talk of his plans at such a time; and yet 
it must be done, for the prospect that had 
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to do it at once and have it over. Break- 
fast was a mere pretence on both sides, and 
as soon as they rose from the table he called 
Janet into the study. 

“Not here,” said Janet shuddering, as 
the sight of the room brought back that day 
which already seemed so long ago. 

“Very well,” said Welldon, “let us go 
into my den.” 

They mounted the stairs accordingly and 
set a light to the fire, which blazed up cheer- 
fully and relieved the feeling of gloom which 
the curtained window suggested. 

“ Now,” said Welldon, “I have something 
to tell you, and I had better get it over at 
once. My father told me, on that last even- 
ing, that there was some sort of agreement 
between himself and Mr. Talbot that I should 
marry Hester and have the living.” 

Janet looked at him with blank amaze- 
ment, for a moment all other thoughts were 
driven from her mind. 

“Tf you had known this—” she began. 

“Tf I had known this,” interrupted Well- 
don, “it would not have changed my reso- 
lution. I cannot even now speak to her, 
for it would seem as if I only asked for her 
hand in order to secure the living.” 

“T could have wished for nothing better,” 
said Janet in a tone of satisfaction. 

“You must remember one thing, how- 
ever ; I have no idea how Hester will regard 
the scheme, she is not pledged to anything, 
and it entirely depends upon her acceptance 
of me whether I have the living or not.” 

“She will never refuse you, Welldon,” 
said Janet confidently. 

“Well, we shall see when the time comes, 
we must not build our hopes upon it, but it 
seems to me that we cannot decide anything 
until I have seen Mr. Talbot.” 

“ Will he speak to you about it?” 

“T cannot tell, of course, but I do not see 
how he can avoid it; for as I shall be or- 
dained in two years he can only put in a 
man for a short time to fill the vacancy.” 

“You have made up your mind to take 
orders then ?” 

“Certainly, I have never had any other 
idea, but I have never spoken about it, for 
my father never began the subject.” 

“He wished you to be entirely free, but 
I know what his hope was, though he never 
mentioned it.” 

“T thought he knew,” said Welldon sadly. 
“T wish I had told him.” 

There is nothing more sad than the feel- 
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ing of utter helplessness which the thought 
brings, that the ears which were ever ready 
to hear our joys and griefs are closed for 
ever; that between their heart and ours 
there is a great gulf fixed which nothing 
can bridge over. Welldon and Janet were 
both silent for awhile as this truth came 
home to them in all its bitterness. Welldon 
rose at last and began to move restlessly 
about the room; before he could make up 
his mind to speak again there came a knock 
at the door, and a servant entered saying, 
‘“‘ Miss Talbot is in the drawing-room.” 

Janet looked at Welldon when the door 
was closed again. ‘“ Will you come down ?” 
she said. 

He shook his head. “I would rather not 
see her yet, I will write my letters while you 
go to her.” 

Janet went down accordingly but soon 
came back. “She has brought this note 
from her father, who told her it needed an 
answer.” 

He took it from her hand and hastily ran 
his eye over the contents. It was merely an 
apology for troubling him with business at 
such a time, and a request to know when 
he could see him. 

Welldon handed it to his sister. “I had 
better go this afternoon, I should think.” 

“Hester says he would rather come here.” 

“Well perhaps that will be best,” said 
Welldon, who was anxious to avoid a meet- 
ing with Hester until his mind was made up 
as to his future course. He felt very ner- 
vous as he thought of the coming interview, 
he was already unhinged with grief and 
trouble, and this added anxiety seemed 
more than he could bear; however, it was 
a matter of necessity and he nerved himself 
to face it. He knew Mr. Talbot’s excitable 
temperament and feared an outburst of 
grief, but when he arrived he seemed much 
quieter than Welldon had expected. 

“T dare not trust myself to speak of your 
father,” he said, “ I should only distress you 
for nothing ; in fact I should not have come 
in at all to-day if it were not that there is 
one matter which must be settled at once. 
I do not know if your father ever spoke to you 
of an agreement which existed between us.” 

He paused for a reply, and Welldon an- 
swered briefly, “Yes, on the night before 
he died.” 

“Did he express any opinion about it ?” 

“No, he only told me of the fact.” 

“‘ And what is your opinion ?” 

Welldon flushed up. “‘ My wish has always 
been to be allowed to love your daughter.” 











The Squire’s face beamed with pleasure. 

“That is as I hoped,” he said warmly. 
“Well, my boy, you have my best wishes 
for your success with Hester. I have never 
sounded her upon the subject but I have 
little doubt of her feelings. You know the 
condition that attaches to the agreement, I 
suppose : if you marry my daughter you are 
to have the living. How does the idea strike 
you ?” 

“Since you ask me,” said Welldon, “I will 
tell you frankly that I had made a different 
plan in life for myself. I wished to sec 
more of the world and to travel for a year 
or two before I settled down to work. I 
should also have preferred to live in a town 
while I am young and capable of hard 
work.” 

The Squire did not look quite pleased ; he 
had expected that Welldon would jump at 
his offer with delight, he could not bear to 
be thwarted in his plans, for he thought that 
he had every right to command obedience. 

“ Am I to understand that you refuse my 
proposal ?” he asked abruptly. 

“Certainly not,” said Welldon; “since you 
make it a condition in the matter I am ready 
to accept it, but I only felt it right to tell 
you plainly what was in my mind.” 

Mr. Talbot did not seem fully satisfied, but 
his pride would not allow him to press the 
matter any further. He rose to go, and as 
he caught sight of Welldon’s sad young face 
his kindly manner returned, and he laid his 
hand affectionately on his shoulder. 

“There is no one I would have for a son 
so gladly as you,” he said. 

The words brought the tears to Welldon’s 
eyes, and they parted the best of friends. 

Janet was all eagerness to hear the result 
of the interview. 

“Tt seems so terrible to be thinking of all 
this now,” she said, “and yet what can we 
do? There is another matter which must be 
settled at once. I have a letter from the 
Vicar of Melton to say that he will come for 
the funeral on Friday, but that he cannot help 
us about the Sunday duty. I have thought 
of all the clergy near, but there is no one 
at liberty just now ; what are we to do?” 

“T don't know,” said Welldon wearily ; 
“there is so much to think of and arrange.” 

The matter was passed by for the moment, 
but when Hester called the next day, Janet 
told her of their difficulty. 

“Why not ask Mr. Poole?” she said at 
once. 

“T thought he had gone home.” 
“No, his time is up in Melton, but he is 
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staying with some friends in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Janet felt that nothing would be farther 
from Welldon’s wishes than such an arrange- 


ment, but there was no time to be lost, and | 


it seemed the best thing to be done, so she 
promised to ask her brother to write to him. | 

Welldon took it very quietly, it seemed to | 
him a matter of minor importance amongst | 


Meanwhile Welldon and his sister went 
| back to the deserted Rectory, which seemed 
a home no longer, all looked dreary and 
desolate, and Janet could not repress a sob 
as she went in. 

“Tt is hard to take up the burden of daily 
life,” she said ; “ we shall begin to miss him 
now.” 

* Yes, that is true; but I believe that he 


the many questions that filled his mind. | is still near us although we are separated for 


The funeral took place on the next day 
and the whole village came to pay the last 
respect to their beloved Rector. “The place 
will never be the same again,” said the old 
people to each other as they wended their 
way home through the wet lanes ; but their 
children, as the young are wont to do, were 
already talking of the rising sun. “They 
say that Mr. Welldon is to be the new 
rector,” said one to another, and they fell to | 
thinking what he would look like in the 
pulpit, and wondering if he would come in | 
and out of their cottages as his father had 
done, 


atime. Let us be brave and patient.” 

Janet leaned her head upon his shoulder, 
and he put his arm round her as he had done 
once before and, bending over, kissed her 
forehead. She looked up at him with a 
sudden light in her eyes. 

“T shall not be very lonely while I have 
you,” she said. 

“T will be all I can to you,” he replied, 
“but if I should go too, you would still have 


| more than all left.” 


She knew what he meant, but firmly as 
she clung to that never-dying Comforter, his 
words sent a sudden pang through her heart. 
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IIl.— HISTORY. 


“ The God that made the world... . made of one every nation 


of men, having determined their appointed seasons, that they 


should seek God, if hapiy they might feel after Him and find Him.”—Acrts xvii. 26. 


\ HEN I last preached at the evening 

service in this Abbey-church, I spoke 
of Art as one of the teachers of man- 
kind. It seems to me of special importance 
in days of decaying faith to point out the) 
many voices in which God speaks to us. The 
great lessons in the sacred Book do not stand 
alone. They are illustrated and reinforced 
by the lessons in other and widely different 
books. To-day, then, let me speak of yet 
another teacher of mankind. I will speak of | 
History—of God as manifested in His dealings 
with the race of man. But let me from the 
first entreat you to believe that now and | 
always it will be my desire to preach, not 
a scholastic sermon, or a fanciful sermon, 
nor any sermon but such as, by God’s grace 
strengthening my feebleness, may help us to 
be better men, and therefore, also, better | 
citizens—profitable members of the Chureh | 
and commonwealth, and hereafter partakers | 
of the immortal glory of the Resurrection. | 
1. And where, let me pause to ask, could | 


* 


History be more fitly spoken of as a source of 
divine teaching than in this Minster, which 
is the most historic church in all the world ? 
You are gathered here at the very centre of 
the history of the English people, a history 
as sacred and as instructive as any which 
Scripture tells. For eleven centuries, at least, 
have our annals been more or less closely 
connected with the sacredness of this spot. 
No building in the world—not St. Peter’s at 
Rome, not the cathedrals of Florence, or 
Milan, or Rheims, not the Kremlin at Moscow, 
not the Escurial of Spain, not the Kaaba at 
Mecca—can show us such a succession of 
historic scenes so rich in interest and pathos. 
Nowhere “ has human sympathy been poured 
forth in such torrents, in ways so great and 
various, and over so vast an epoch of time.” 
In yonder chapel you have the bones of the 
saintly Confessor ; the 
“ Base foul stone, made precious by the foil 
Of England’s chair ;”’ 
the tombs of kings and queens which were 
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venerable when Shakspeare wrote. Yonder | immense procession passing for a brief mo- 
is the helmet that gleamed at Azincour, and | ment between the darkness of birth and the 
the sword that conquered France. There is | darkness of the grave. We do but emerge 
the first contemporary portrait of any English | for one gleaming instant between the two 
sovereign—of Richard II., baptized, crowned, | eternities, on our way from God to God. 
wedded, buried in this Abbey, and in part its | But as surely as the changes of this planet 
builder. On the walls of yonder aisle are | are chronicled upon its tablets of rock, so 
the sculptured shields of Barbarossa, of St. | surely does each generation leave behind it 
Louis, of Simon de Montfort. On that spot | the traces of its thoughts and words and 
has every sovereign of England been crowned. | deeds. And these too are written for our 
There Plantagenets and Tudors were anointed; | learning. Much of the Bible is a History, 
there sate, clothed in white satin, the king | and all History is a Bible. 
whose head fell on the scaffold; there the} 3. Of many attempts to read aright the 
weight of the crown left a red scar on the fore- | meaning of the story, some have naturally 
head of Queen Anne ; there, fifty years ago, | been partial or erroneous, and of these I may 
sat the young girl, who since then has reigned | notice two. 
longer than any king except Edward LL, (i.) Fifteen hundred years ago, when the 
Henry III., and George III., and, by God’s | flood of barbarian nations was surging round 
blessing, far more happily than they. Your] the empire, and had burst even upon the 
feet are on an empire's dust. On all sides of | gates of Rome, there lived a great father of 
you are the memorials of the statesmen, the | the Church who was bishop of the African 
soldiers, the sailors, the musicians, the poets, | town of Hippo. The Vandals had been in- 
the orators who have made this nation great, | troduced into Africa by Count Boniface. 
and keptitso. All this magnificent pageant, | They had sacked Carthage, and were be- 
starting as it were into life from the conse-| sieging the town of which Augustine was 
crated dust around us—does it mean nothing ?| bishop. Toa despondent mind it might well 
Is it only a confused phantasmagoria of mean- | have seemed as though Christianity itself had 
ingless shadows? God forbid! I ask again, | failed—as though the Cross would be over- 
could there be a more fitting place wherein | borne by floods of heresy or heathenism ; 
to speak of History as a teacher of mankind | nay, even as if, in the wreck of civilisation 
2. You might say, perhaps, that History is | and all social institutions, the end of the world 
a phenomenon so vast, so complicated, that | had come. But the faith of Augustine was 
we can make nothing of it—that our know-| not shaken. He wrote his famous “City of 
ledge of it is, at the best, quite fragmentary, | God” to prove, even in those gloomy times, 
and that even of that very partial knowledge | “that the world and man are governed by 
much is imperfect and much uncertain. There | a divine Providence.” But he looked upon 
are whole nations, whole races, whole dynas- | mankind as falling into two irreconcilably 
ties of kings, over whom the iniquity of obli-| hostile camps—the City of God, the City of 
vion has blindly scattered her poppy. ‘“ What} Satan. The one destined to endless glory 
is History,” asked Napoleon the First, “but | and victory, the other mere fuel for the flame. 
a fiction agreed upon?” “Don’t read me | The view is but one-sided. With far larger 
History,” said Sir Robert Walpole, for twenty- | insight and loftier philosophy had St. Paul 
one years Prime Minister of England, “for I} taught the philosophers of Athens that God 
know that that can’t be true.” The answer | had made of one all nations, and appointed 
to such remarks is that History may be un-| to each their times, and made them all His 
certain in thousands of minor details, but it | common care. The lines drawn by Augus- 
is not uncertain in its wider issues. History | tine were too hard and fast. He held the 
is like a battle. It sways to and fro, and is | narrow unscriptural maxim that “Outside the 
full of shocks and flank movements, retreats | Church there is no salvation.” He saw that 
and advances, rout and resistance, utterly | in mankind there isa solidarity of guilt ; he 
confusing to those who take part in it: | failed to see that there is also a solidarity of 
nevertheless we know in the evening which | redemption. The history of the nations is 
side has lost or won. | not the mere story of a handful saved from 
It is like the sea upon the shore. You! universal deluge, any more than it is the 
can scarcely tell at first what each wave is| chaos of madness, the tissue of absurdities 
doing ; but wait for a moment, and you will | which Goethe saw in it. God is not the 
not fail to recognise whether the tide be in| Father of the elect only, but the Father of 
ebb or flow. So is it with the annals of | whom all fatherhood isnamed. The Saviour 
mankind. We are each of us units in an | of mankind said to His Apostles, “I, if I be 
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lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” Our | ordered his chaplain to prove in one sentence 

mercy upon all men, and “God willeth all | answer is full of meaning, “The Jews, your 

men to be saved.” | Majesty ;” but God was not more in the 
, ; — ; 

sciously influenced by the deep-seated Mani-| modern Europe. Take but a single proof, 

cheeism of his earlier days, saw in mankind | which was alone sufficient to convince the 

cynical and stormy gospel of modern days | nineteen centuries ago, in the most despised 

jooks on mankind as only noticeable for the | village, of the most despised province, of a 

of Carlyle. “Two hundred thousand men !” | One who said to His few disciples, “I am the 

said Napoleon to Prince Metternich ; ‘what | son of God.” For thirty years, for nearly 

This view is not only false ; it is also ignoble | reth. For three years only He lived and 

and fatal. Great men are but the children of | taught, mostly in poor and narrow Galilee, 

their time, influenced by the spirits of mil- | 

lions of their unknown contemporaries. The | hunted fugitive in half-heathen places, with 

multitude are not mere ciphers, the counters | a price upon His head. Priests and Phari- 

of the tyrant, the despot’s slaves. 

of God in History is not to elevate this or | Gentiles combined to slander, to scourge, to 

that man like a colossus, and leave all the | buffet, at last to put Him to a death of 

it is to bless and ennoble the whole family of | frightened Galilean followers. Is any man 

man. “Mankind has but one single object— | so senseless as to believe that without the 

single instrument—mankind again.” Alone | provincial peasants could have imposed on 

of all religions the Gospel, which has given | the scornful and majestic world the endless 

footstool of a few, is infinitely tender to the 

individual also. He who has made “all 

God does not care, Christ did not die, for 

great men only. Their greatness may be no 

dust grains of rank, or measure by the mole- 

hill altitudes of human distinction. He, | 

eternal differences of holiness and vice, calls 

not many rich, not many mighty, not many 

their seat, and exalteth the humble and | 

meek.” 

cares for each individual man. What lessons 

may all nations, what lessons may England, | 

dealings with them as recorded in the history | 

of mankind ? 

the fool, when he has said in his heart, “‘ There 

is no God.” The blind man might as well | 

Scripture, all nature, all experience refutes | 

him. How can any man of ordinary intel- | 

God in it, whether in the hurricane, in the | 

fire, in the earthquake, or in the still small | 


prayer is that it may please Thee to have | the truth of religion he answered, and the 
(ii.) Again, if Augustine, perhaps uncon- | history of ancient Palestine than in that of 
only an elect few and a ruined multitude, a | great German historian Julius Miiller. Nearly 
sake of its great men. This was the teaching | most despised and conquered nation, lived 
are two hundred thousand men to me ?”! His whole life, He was the carpenter of Naza- 
| and for one of those years, at least, He was a 
The work | sees, the nobles and the masses, Jews and 
rest to peep about for dishonourable graves ;| shame. He left but an obscure handful of 
mankind itself; and that object has but one | manifest aid of God, those few poor, ignorant, 
to mankind a nobler destiny than to be the | adoration of One who had been crucified by 
nations” is not far from “every one of us.” 
greatness at alltoGod. We weigh men by the 
weighing in the balance of the sanctuary the 
noble—“ He putteth down the mighty from | 
4. God cares, then, for all mankind ; He 
what lessons may each man, learn from God’s 
5. We may learn first the refutation of 
assert that there is no sun. All History, all 
ligence study History and not see and hear | 
voice? When Frederick William of Prussia 


a Roman official as a Jewish malefactor? A 
paltry band of fishermen and publicans, all 
the intellect, all the culture, all the religion 
of the world against them. Rank spat on 
them. Intellect disdained them. The mob 
roared to fling them to the lions. The swords 
of thirty legions were bared to smite them 
to the dust. Without art, without science, 
without force or wealth, their faith grovelled 
and smouldered for two centuries among 
slaves and artisans, and more than one em- 
peror thought that he had trampled them 
out for ever. And yet, before three centuries 
were over, emperors had assumed their hated 
cross, armies had laid their weapons at their 
feet, and the most majestic of empires, ar- 
rayed in the plenitude of worldly power, had 


| bowed down to worship Jesus Christ, and 


Him crucified. Well might the baffled and 


| dying Julian have exclaimed, “Oh, Galilean, 


thou hast conquered!” Could there be two 


/more stupendous proofs of the presence of 


God in history than Christianity and Chris- 
tendom? What can account for so superb a 
triumph of the merest human weakness ? 
One fact only—the power of Christ’s Resur- 
rection. “Not by might nor by power, but 
by My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

6. And history which is thus a preacher 
of God is also a preacher of judgment. I 
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know not whether the tale be true that when, | any nation you like, in any age you like, and 
after the bloody orgies of the Revolution, the | you will find that the strength of nations 
spell of terror was broken which had para- | depends neither on their gold, nor their iron, 
lysed the energies of France, and Robespierre | nor their trade, nor their armies, but on the 
was being dragged on the tumbril to the | faithfulness of their sons to justice and the 
guillotine, his jaw shattered by a pistol-shot— | moral law. A nation morally corrupt is 
I know not whether it be true that an old | always a nation physically weak. When, for 
man, approaching the tumbril, said sadly to | instance, was England at the very nadir of 
the miserable tyrant, “Yes, Robespierre, | her degradation? It was when she was also 
there is a God :”—but certainly all History ; at the nadir of her morals. It was in the 
reverberates, as in thunders of Sinai, the | days of the Stuart Restoration. Harlots 
truth, “ Verily, there is a God that judgeth | toyed with her crown in the gilded chambers 
the earth.” How often has God confounded } of Whitehall. Her dissolute king was the 
the Babels, and dashed in pieces the invin-| perjured pensioner of France. Nay, more 
cible despotisms of the world! Read the| than this, the change may come in a few 
insolent words of Sennacherib, when he| years. A few years earlier it seemed as if, 
threatened Judah with his immense array, | under the stern and righteous rule of Puri- 
and how Isaiah defied him, and how the | tanism, the unclean spirit had been cast out ; 
Lord withered his army in a single night | but now that unclean spirit returned, and 
with one blast of the simoom. Mead the} with him seven other spirits more wicked 
terror of the youth when the hosts of Syria} than himself. Under the Puritans the name 
encompassed Dothan, and Elisha, opening | of England was feared and honoured in every 
his eyes, showed him the hills round about | land ; under Charles II. it became a byword 
the city full of horses and chariots of fire. | and a hissing. 
Read how on the medal which commemorates| In 1652 Blake, the great admiral of the 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada was | Commonwealth, began to found our naval 
written, “ Flavit et dissipati sunt,” ‘He sent | supremacy. In 1653 he won, against the 
forth the wind and scattered them.” ‘“ You | Dutch, the great battle of Portland. In 1655 
trust,” said Oliver Cromwell, “to the ditch | he crushed the pirates of Tunis and Algiers. 
which guards your coast. I tell you that if | In 1656 he destroyed the silver-fleets of Spain. 
you break God’s laws it is not your ditch | He was buried in Westminster Abbey by 
that will save you.” It was a wiser saying | Cromwell ; and in 1661 his body, with im- 
than the insolent sneer of Napoleon, who! potent contumely, was dug up by Charles II. 
said, “I observe that God is usually on the| A few years later, under such a king, and 
side of the strongest battalions.” in that foul orgy of national reaction from 
And how did God answer the taunt ? | Puritan morality, the Dutch, whom Blake 
In the year 1812, with bursts of cheering, | had swept into darkness, burnt our English 
the glittering files of France and her tribu-| shipping in the very mouth of the Thames. 
tary kings, to the number of six hundred | Yes! national crime is a thing which God 
thousand men, crossed the Niemen to invade , will deal with. Did not God tell the Jews, 
Russia. They took Smolensko, they won the | five thousand years ago, that if they com- 
bloody battle of Borodino, they took Moscow. | mitted iniquity ten thousand of. them should 
Then God sent down upon them the soft, | flee at the rebuke of ten—at the rebuke of 
feathery flakes of feeble, innocent snow. | one should they flee ! 
Those snows of God, the soft snows which a| ‘Take another instance. Why did a hand- 
breath can melt, were too much for the/ ful of English traders, fugitives from the 
strongest battalions. The French armies | cruelty of kings and priests, face and over- 
perished by myriads, and the Cossacks, with | throw in America the mighty feudalism of 
their lances, thrust out the miserable, frozen, | France, the brutal bigotry of Spain ? Because 
famine-stricken remnant whom the northern | God had reserved for the New World a better 
winter had not slain. God was not that destiny than the tender mercies of the tyrant 
time on the side of the strongest battalions. | and the inquisitor. History, then, is, as a 
Alexander of Russia understood the truth if | living historian has told us, ‘a voice ever 
Napoleon did not, and on his commemorative | sounding across the centuries the eternal dis- 
medal were the words, “Not to me, not to | tinctions of right and wrong. Opinions alter, 
us, but to Thy name.” manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the 
7. Once more History, the revealer of God, | moral law is written on the tablets of eter- 
the revealer of judgment, is also the preacher nity. For every false word and unrighteous 
of great moral verities. Apply the test to! deed, for cruelty or oppression, for lust or 
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vanity, the price has to be paid at last. 
Justice and truth alone endure and live. 
Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, 
but doomsday comes to them at last.” 

8. To conclude, History is an unbroken 
continuity of causes and effects, and to those 
causes and effects every one of us contributes. 
Good and bad results are not accidental ; 
they are the necessary consequences of obey- 
ing or of breaking the great laws of life. 
Social wrongs end in social revolutions. Na- 
tional iniquity means national decay, Nu- 
dity and rags mean indolence. Disease is 
in large measure intemperance and impurity, 
taken at a later stage. Man is born for holi- 
ness as the trees of the forest for light. The 
history of the world is, as Schiller sang, the 
judgment of the world. It is God’s constant 
decision between our will and His will. It 
is His continuous condemnation of human 
egotism—drunkenness, and theft, and hatred, 
and lust, and crime. 

And if all this be so, if history be indeed, 
as Fichte said, “a constant inflowing of God 
into human affairs ;” if it be, as Vico said, “a 
civil theology of divine Providence,” we, here 
in England, have much to fear and much 
to do. There is an awful accumulation of 
poverty and pauperism; an ever-growing 
mass of dark, subterranean, impenctrable 
blackguardism ; the ever-deepening misery of 
multitudes, crushed into filthy streets, under 
a foul air, “in a condition as cruel as that of 
a Roman slave, and more squalid than that of 
a South Sea Islander.” In the upper classes 
there is far too much of base morals, gilded 
frivolity, voluptuous self-indulgence, callous 
selfishness ; at the other extreme there are 
slums where men never use the name of God 
but to give emphasis to a curse or gain cre- 
dence for a lie. In those slums thrives and 
breeds the triple-headed Gorgon-monster of 
infidelity, impurity, and drink. It is little 
that any one of us may seem able to do 
amidst these growing perils, yet not one of 
us can evade the responsibilities which God 
has laid upon us. Every one of you, just as 
much as any minister of religion, every one 
of you is a priest of God, every one of 
you is in his measure accountable to God 
for his neighbour and his brother ; every one 
of you—the boy at school, the clerk in his 
office, the youth in the shop, the employer 
of labour, the father of a family—is helping 
either to wreck others on the reef or to steer 
them to the port. Which is each of you, a 
priest of God or a priest of devils? The 








cruel man who lives in the spirit of hatred 
and malice is a priest, not of God, but of 
Moloch. The base, greedy, dishonest man, 
who only lives to get money, is a priest, not 
of God, but of Belial. The corrupt, unclean, 
dissolute man, is a priest, not of God, but of 
Baalzebub, the God of filth. Every one 
among you who is a better and gambler, or 
a cheat, or a drunkard, or a liar, or a slan- 
derer, or afornicator and corrupter of others, 
is hastening the ruin of England while he 
consummates his own; he is a curse to the 
world as well as to himself. It is a devil's 
proverb which says of any one that “he is 
no man’s enemy but his own.” If he be his 
own enemy he is the enemy of others. His 
bad example is a spiritual empoisonment ; it 
is the teaching of a sacrilege ; it is the wor- 
ship of a demon. Vice is not only an evil 
to the transgressor, but also a crime against 
the feeble whom he helps to corrupt. We 
live in a dangerous time, and it may be too 
late to avert those dangers. Blinded by 
passion, steeped in ignorance, having lost, or 
rendered flaccid, the moral fibre of old days, 
we may with a light heart ruin kingdoms, 
and barter away the inheritance of ages. 
England may become the worst bane of Eng- 
land’s greatness, and may, like a forlorn and 
desperate castaway, do shameful execution 
on herself. 

But whatever may be coming upon us, 
whatever be right, whatever wrong, we 
may take this comfort. If we continue a 
righteous, God-fearing nation we can never 
wholly be cast down. The best Christian is 
also the best citizen. He who does his duty 
from day to day to the best of his power as 
he sees it; he who has a strong will the ser- 
vant of a tender conscience ; he who loves 
and fears God with all his heart, and loves 
his neighbour as himself; he who in a pure 
and manly life of such services as he has it 
in his power to render to his fellow men 
strives always, and with all his might, “to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God ”—that man as he is a 
true Christian, so, also, is he a true patriot, 
a true supporter and defender of his country. 
Such a man need fear nothing. God will 
guard him from all evil in this life, or over- 
rule it to his deeper blessedness ; and when 
the last wave of death’s river has closed over 
him he shall hear the voice of his Saviour 
saying to him, ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 











MESSENGERS. 
I T lighted on me as I lay, 


Stretched ’neath a bank’s eaves from the rain ; 


And ere it had fluttered away, 
It stirred a sweet thought in my brain. 


Shut close were the leaves of its wings ; 
I saw them of gloomy black-brown, 

Faint figured with crosses and rings, 
And feathered with finest of down. 


Funereal-plumed butterfly / 

Your lighting so soft made me start ; 
Away! was my unuttered cry, 

As I felt sudden throbbing of heart. 


The dusky-hued bud-wings unfold— 
What blossom bursts forth on the sight / 
Lustrous “ eyes” of bright purple and gold, 
With stainings of red, brown, and white. 


Long resting, the fair creature stays, 
And as all its splendour I see, 

God sent you, my happy heart says, 
On errand of teaching to me : 

How trouble, in raiment so sad, 
Is only a joy with shut wings : 

They open; and straightway we're glad 
With vision of glorious things / 


The east had been cavernous gloom, 


But now ’tis with twin rainbows spanned ; 


Like the angels that guarded Christ's tomb, 
Wing close to tinged wing as they stand. 


Oh, glory-plumed rainbows on high, 
Oh, butterfly low on my knee— 
Bit of colour dropt out of the sky— 

Ye bring the same lesson to me : 


That after the dark comes the light, 
And the great God is beauty and love: 
You tell it me, butterfly bright, 


And ye, seraph rainbows above / 


In the mouths of the witnesses two, 
Soft speaking to mz in my need, 
The word is establishéd true, 
That gloom is of glory the seed. 


The bows in the heaven paled away, 
The butterfly rose on the wind : 
The messengers here could not stay, 

But they left iheir message behind. 





WALTER MORISON, D.D. 
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A MISSIONARY’S GRAVE. 
By ARTHUR CLIVE. 
I | E sleeps in peace beneath green velvet plumes, 
And slender creepers, gay with splendid flowers ; 
Night after night a golden moon illumes 
His bed among these rich and lonely bowers. 
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Forgotten are the hands that laid him down; 
Forgotten are the eyes that wept his loss ; 
They crowned him with the forest’s flowery 
crown, 
They left him in the shadow of the cross ! 


That cross he bore, through years of toil and 


pain, 
In these far lands by Christians seldom 
trod ; 
He showed the Father’s highway, clear and 
plain, 
He led the seeking souls to find out God. 





Under the English daisies far away, 
All his belovéd ones have gone to sleep, 
Where church-bells chime, and friends keep 

holy-day— 
But none may come to his lone grave and 
weep. 


Yet One, who hid His servant’s place of rest 
In Moab’s land, beneath Beth-Peor’s height, 
Hath marked this mound, with tropic blossom 
drest ; 
And lo! His angels guard it day and 
night ! 





BLUE-EYED BEN. 


aA Sketch in Tillow Lane. 
By CHARLOTTE FRENCH, Avrtuor oF “Tue Secret OF THE CLIFFS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—IN WILLOW LANE. 
N O one in Willow Lane knew who the boy 


. Was, or where he came from. He had | 


been asked these questions over and over 
again, but his answers were. not of a nature 
to throw much light upon his past history. 

Father? He didn’t know as he'd ever had 
one. 

Mother? She was took up, he believed ; 
then the brokers came in and the things was 
took away, and he, Ben, cut and run. 

This was the whole of the story, so much 
of it at least as the boy knew or cared to 
tell. His days were spent now in a series of 
cleverly-laid schemes to elude the vigilance 
of that mysteriously-dreadful person, the 
School Board. 

He was, when he first began to haunt 
Willow Lane, a little stunted figure of a boy 
with a pale face, surrounded by a shock of 
straw-coloured hair, and having in its midst 
a pair of large blue eyes curiously innocent 
in expression. 

Of course he was ragged. It was a wonder 
to some of the women who watched him to 
and fro, how it was that the bundle of rags 
which did duty for his clothing held together 
at all. Ben, who had early learnt to look 
forward and lay out his plans for the future, 
had some thoughts on this subject himself. 
If his clothes did fall to pieces, what would 
happen to him? It was more than probable 
that the policeman—an even more terrible 
person than the School Board in Ben’s 
eyes—would catch him and take him to the 
lock-up. That awful moment had not come 








yet, and Ben, with the happy indifference of | flowers in the summer, and its green stuff in 


youth, was able to put the thought of it away 
from him. 

How did Ben five? That was another 
mystery. He did not beg, of that I am cer- 
tain, though he was often given a meal 
without the asking. I believe he occasion- 
ally earned a copper by running on an 
errand, and I am sorry to say that he some- 
times stole away a lump or two of coal from 
the sheds where it was lying, and sold it to 
the housewives in the neighbourhood. For 
the rest, Ben’s expenses were not large. He 
had no house, not even a room in a house to 
keep up, for he generally slept either under 
a doorway or in a shed by the river, and his 
appetite, severely tutored by the long dis- 
cipline of endurance, was not troublesome. 
A ha’porth of bread or cake, and a drink of 
water from the pump, would make Ben an 
excellent dinner. 

Willow Lane was one of a multitude of 
narrow streets, foul for the most part and 
evil of smell and aspect, that lay about the 
Surrey side of the Thames, between Vaux- 
hall and Battersea. Being so near to the 
river, they were subject to periodical floods, 
and these had improved neither the houses 
nor the people who inhabited them. With 
every influx of the muddy tide the houses 
in Willow Lane became blacker in hue, while 
the men and women—those who were bound 
to stay in the Lane, for many took their de- 
parture—were a shade paler and a trifle more 
reckless and defiant in manner. 

There was a singleexception. Number l, 
with its clean windows, its spotless blinds 
and curtains, its white door-step, its bright 
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the winter, looked, the neighbours said, as if 
it had been taken out of another street and 
dropped down, as it was, into Willow Lane. 
Its neat appearance was, in fact, a constant 
source of wonder to them. They could not 
make it out. ‘Either those ‘ Dicks,’” one 
would say to another, ‘must have a lot of 
spare tin, or else the landlord favours 
them.” 

Neither of these guesses hit the mystery. 
It was the mistress of Number 1—the little, 
dark-haired, sharp-eyed woman, well known 
by all the street for her quick tongue and 
her rapid ways, who had worked the miracle. 
Brave little Mrs. Dick! We give medals for 
deeds that are done in an hour; I wonder 
what you deserve for your daily and hourly 
fight—hand to hand, and often at close 
quarters—with the demons of dirt, degrada- 
tion and drink. If we ask why John Dick 
the elder keeps away from the public-house 
and brings home his earnings, the answer is 
—Mrs. Dick. She gives him such a doing if 
ever he does break loose, he would tell you; 
but there is a twinkle in the corner of his eye 
as he says it. John Dick has come to like a 
tidy room and a steaming hot supper, and 
the sight of his children about him. If you 
ask why these children—ten in number, and 
only two of them bringing in anything—are 
better clothed, and better fed, and better 
washed than the other children in the street, 
the answer must still be the same—Mrs. 
Dick. If you ask why, when John was out 
of work last winter, the children continued 
to go to school, and, though they looked a 
little pinched to be sure, poor little souls ! 
neither went without bread, nor forced their 
parents to run into debt, the answer still is 
—Mrs, Dick. She had laid by a penny or 
two, “ unbeknown,” she would say, “to any 
one,” just to tide over an evil day. She 
thanks God on her knees that the evil day 
did not last long, for if she was obliged to 
run into debt, she believes it would either 
kill her or send her mad. 

Now such a fight as Mrs. Dick has waged 
for this many a long year cannot be carried 
on without sacrifices. I admire the little 
woman from my heart, but I cannot but see 
that, in the course of her hard and toilsome 
married life, she has lost something. When 
she married John Dick—TI really think she 
must have picked him out on account of his 
size, for she had many other offers— she 
was a merry, high-spirited girl, full of fun 
and laughter, deeply affectionate, and ready 
at a moment’s notice either to melt into ten- 
derness or to kindle into indignation. With 








the constant struggle to live and to keep 
herself and those who belong to her respect- 
able during the process, Mrs. Dick’s mirth 
and high spirits have gone, never, we sup- 
pose, to return in this world. She has be- 
come a little sharp and defiant in manner ; 
she does not naturally greet you with asmile 
as she would have done in the old days ; she 
looks well at you first, to find out what sort 
of a person you are. Her affections are, I 
feel sure, as strong as ever they were, but 
she takes care not to give many signs of 
them, even to her children. She asks no 
favours from any one, and she expects no one 
to ask any favours from her. So she says, 
at least, though I personally have known 
many occasions on which she has departed 
from her law. For the rest, there can be no 
doubt that Mrs. Dick has a tolerably keen 
sense of her own superiority. I am afraid 
also that she makes her neighbours feel it. 

Six of Mrs. Dick’s children went, at the 
time of which I am speaking, to the Board 
School; one, a girl, had gone to her first 
place in the country ; the two eldest, who 
were boys, worked, one at the Post-office, 
and the other in a large wholesale warehouse 
for dry goods. 

She was proud of her family, who, with 
one exception, were comely and strong, and 
it was her special delight to send her younger 
children to school as neat and clean as if 
they had been turned out of a lady’s nursery. 

The one exception to the good looks and 
vigour of her family was a little maiden, 
fourth up from the two-year-old baby, whose 
name was Jenny. Jenny, so at least the 
neighbours said, did not look as if she be- 
longed to the Dicks at all. At seven years 
old, which age she had just reached, she was 
smaller in stature and very much thinner 
than her brother Joe, who was a year and 
three months younger. 

Poor and fragile as Jenny was, she was 
her mother’s favourite. Mrs. Dick had been 
a nursemaid in good families before she be- 
came a wife and mother, and she had a strong 
regard for gentility in every form. Now 
Jenny was the only one of the family who 
bore the slightest resemblance to the pretty, 
delicate children upon whom she had at- 
tended in her youth ; for whatever might be 
said about the child’s delicacy and the diffi- 
culty of rearing her, every one was bound to 
agree that she was a genteel little creature. 

Mrs. Dick, as I have said, took good care 
of all her children, but she was specially 
choice over Jenny. She even indulged in a 
little mother’s vanity on her behalf, tying up 
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her fair curls with a bit of bright blue 
ribbon, and trimming her Sunday pinafore 
with muslin frilling. She was also particu- 
larly careful not to allow her to run about 
in the street with the ragged and untidy 
children of the Lane. 

Though no one could have disliked Jenny, 
who was as gentle as she was pretty, the 
neighbours, not liking the superior airs of 
Mrs. Dick, and discerning, with the keen eye 
of enmity where she was most vulnerable, 
would often scoff at the little girl as she 
went along the Lane, and prophesy that one 
brought up so softly would come to no good. 

One day—it was in late autumn, when the 
days become short and the winds bleak—the 
boys came home from school without Jenny. 
“She’s just behind us,” they said, in answer 
to their mother’s questions. After scolding 
them roundly for not having waited for her, 
Mrs. Dick went to the door to look out for 
her darling. On the threshold of the next 
house stood a woman whom she particularly 
despised, and who, naturally, had no friendly 
feeling towards her. 

“Evening, Mrs. Dick,” she said. 
ing out for your Jenny, I s’pose ?” 

Mrs. Dick vouchsafed no answer. 

“ Well,” went on her neighbour, “ there’s 
no call for you to be sulky. Mine were 
speaking of you last night. Thought ’twould 
be only neighbourly to tell you how your 
Jenny’s took up with that bad boy Ben, that’s 
come hangen about here. ‘Mrs. Dick’s so set 
on that child,’ says he, ‘if so be as she come 
to any harm through bad companions she’d 
never get over it.’” 

It was with heightened colour and flashing 
eyes that Mrs. Dick listened to this speech. 
She did not answer it, however, for at that 
very moment her Jenny came flying along 
the lane. 

** Mother,” she cried, breathless, when she 
reached the door, “I want to tell you r 

* And I want to tell you, miss,” said Mrs. 
Dick, dragging her inside, and slamming the 
door to, “ that if you're late like this again, 
I'll whip you. Go into the parlour with you. 
Hanging about with bad boys, a child brought 
up as you've been! I don’t know why I 
don’t whip you now at once.” 

Poor Little Jenny was, for a few moments, 
struck dumb. Every one knew that her 
mother had a sharp tongue; but she had 
never spoken so crossly to Jenny before ; and 
indeed, scarcely had the words escaped Mrs. 
Dick’s lips before she was sorry for them. 
This did not, however, lessen her feeling of 
irritation. ‘ What do you take up with bad 


“ Look- 











boys for?” she said. “Come!” (softening), 
“there’s no call for you to cry. I suppose 
you don’t know no better.” 

“But I haven't, mother,” sobbed Jenny. 
“Tf it’s Blue-eyed Ben, he isn’t bad, really. 
Teacher says——” 

“Teacher never says youre to disobey your 
parents.” 

“No, mother, but , 

“Then don’t cross-question with me. You 
know now as I won’t have you talking to 
Blue-eyed Ben nor no other Ben. Let me 
see that you mind me.” 

Jenny did not answer, yes; nor did she 
attempt any further argument with her 
mother. She sat in her little chair by the 
fire, looking very pale and sadly puzzled. 
Poor little maiden! She had given a promise, 
and she was bound to keep it, and how was 
she to keep it, in face of her mother’s com- 
mand? But if she did not keep it—the poor 
child trembled! She was not afraid for her- 
self. Her mother might whip her again and 
again. They might shut herup ; they might 
keep her without food. She did not think 
she would mind even those dreadful things, 
so long as she kept her promise. But how 
was she to doit? And if she did not, and 
if anything dreadful happened—oh ! dear! 
what was she to do ? 

Whilst she was in the midst of her trouble 
she was called to the tea-table. Mrs. Dick, 
who was sorry to see her sad face, spoke to 
her kindly, and kissed her, and then, giving 
her a liberal helping of bread and treacle, 
said she might take her plate to the fire if 
she liked. Jenny’s face brightened at this, 
and her mother, thinking all was right with 
her, gave her attention to the others. 

When no one was looking at her, Jenny 
took three slices of the bread and treacle off 
the plate and wrapped them in a piece of 
paper which she had handy, slipping the 
packet under her little apron. 

Two hours later a lady, who was on her 
way through the murky night to a meeting 
in the mission-room at the corner of Willow 
Lane, saw two children standing together 
under a street lamp. One was a comfort- 
ably-dressed little girl; the other a small 
ragged boy. She saw a packet pass from 
the hands of one child to those of the other, 
and then she heard a little clear voice say— 

“T mustn't speak to you no more, Ben, 
only just this once. I wanted to tell you 
that it’s true. I’ve been finding it in the 
book.” 

The boy gave some answer that the lady 
could not catch, and the girl spoke again. 
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“The Lord Jesus,” she said reverently, 
“He were like you, Ben. He hadn’t any- 
wheres to lie down in.” 

“Td a’ showed ’im a shed, leastways a 
harch,” said Ben regretfully. ‘ Where’s he 
now ?” 

“Teacher says he’s here, and if we speak 
he'll listen to us,” said the little girl. “Why 
don’t you speak to him, Ben ?” 

“T don’t want nothink, now I’ve got my 
supper,” said Ben. 

At this moment the two children caught 
sight of the lady, and being both of them 
afraid, one of the police and School Board, 
and the other of any one who might tell her 
mother what she had done, they ran off as 
fast as they could scamper in opposite direc- 
tions. 

How Jenny managed it I am at a loss 
to imagine, but I know as a fact that no one 
at her home heard of her escapade that 
night. 

This little incident happened in the month 
of October. The weeks passed away with 
their usual rapidity, and November came— 
one of the worst months in the year for the 
London poor—bringing with it black morn- 
ings and black nights, and smoky chimneys, 
and wheezy chests, and, last but not least, 
miserable forebodings of black frosts, and 
spells of idleness, and short commons, and 
doctors’ bills. This was the month in the 
year when Mrs. Dick’s struggle was the 
hardest, and when, as a general rule, her 
movements were most rapid and her tongue 
sharpest. But in this particular November, 
as her children and her neighbours noticed, 
she was particularly quiet. She did her 
work, but she made far less fuss about it 
than usual, and her voice was seldom heard. 

I think (for I visited Mrs. Dick occasion- 
ally at the time) that a great dread was set- 
tling down upon her heart. She had always 
said that she knew she would never rear 
her Jenny, but she could not have thought 
much of the meaning of her words, for now, 
when Jenny began to flag, and she had 
reason to think that herown gloomy prophecy 
might be fulfilled, it seemed as if, with her 
child’s life, her own life was going out from 
her. 

Since the evening when Jenny met Ben 
under the street-lamp, and made over to him 
the supper which she had promised to bring 
out, she had never been thesame. Whether 
she had caught cold, or whether, as I have 
thought since, the struggle that went on, 
in her poor little mind, between obedience 
to her mother and pity for the boy, as young 





as she was, who had no home, and no 
friends, and often, Jenny feared, no food, 
the effect was the same: she became pale 
and thin, and the light in her pretty blue 
eyes died out. 

Mrs. Dick, we may be sure, would not let 
her best beloved child die without a struggle. 
Jenny was taken to a doctor’s and given 
medicine and nourishing food, and made to 
spend days upon days by the fire in the 
kitchen, but she did not improve. Rather, 
the more she was kept in, and watched, and 
petted, the duller, and sadder, and more life- 
less did she become. As the dark days of 
November went by, Mrs. Dick began to lose 
all hope of her recovery. 


CHAPTER II.—UNDER A RAILWAY ARCH. 


BLUE-EYED BEN was still to be seen about 
Willow Lane and its neighbourhood. So far 
he had successfully eluded both the School 
Board and the police. His clothes, strange 
to say, held together still, and he still made 
a few coppers by running errands, and dis- 
posing for small sums of the odds and ends, 
including such trifles as coals, cinders, rags 
and broken vegetables, that he was able to 
collect. Sometimes he saw Jenny Dick, and 
though she scarcely said more than a word 
to him, she had generally a slice of bread 
and dripping or bread and treacle put up in 
a little paper bag to give him. Ben adored 
Jenny. His idea of heaven—a place of which 
he had heard once or twice—was to be 
allowed to live in the same house with 
Jenny, and to play with her sometimes. 

When the dark November days came and 
Jenny was kept indoors, Ben was very un- 
happy. It was just as if the light of his 
poor little life had gone out. He had by 
this time become a tolerably familiar figure 
in the Lane. Mrs. Dick, amongst others, 
had noticed him, and while she shuddered at 
the thought of her Jenny coming into contact 
with the ragged child, she was grieved to 
see his condition, and thought that something 
ought to be done. Others thought the same, 
but as both Mrs. Dick and those others had 
more than enough to do with their own, and 
as everybody’s business was nobody’s busi 
ness, Ben was allowed to go his own way. 

What days and nights those were for the 
homeless child! His little frame was hard- 
ened by endurance; his life on the river- 
bank and bridges was full of variety and 
interest, and up to this, though he was as 
saucy and naughty as he could possibly be, 
he was the cheeriest and pluckiest little 
creature in the universe. But now—Ben 
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couldn’t tell how it was—his heart began to 
fail him. He was always cold, and always 
wet, and his toes had worn through his 
sodden little boots, which would soon, he 
was sure, drop off him. Even the excitement 
of a flight from the School Board did not | 
warm Ben as it had formerly done, and as | 
for the policeman, his natural foe, he stood | 
quite close to him in the fog one day, and | 
didn’t so much as turn a hair. 

But this, after all, was nothing in com- 
parison with what he suffered at night in the 
railway-arch, that had become his habitual 
sleeping place. It was not only the cold— 
Ben could have borne that—it was the dark- 
ness. Earlier in the season there was always 
some one else near. There would be move- 
ment going on through the night, and the 
voices of people talking. Now there was no 
one—no one but Ben himself, and the black 
darkness that seemed to swallow him up. 

One night he felt as if he could not bear 
it. As he sat, not able to sleep for fear, and 
staring out into the darkness, he remembered 
all at once what Jenny had said to him. 
Some one, whom she called “the Lord Jesus,” 
was out at nights, like Ben, and would listen 
if he spoke to him. It might be true, and 
it might not. Ben thought he would at least 
try. He lifted his small, quavering voice. 
He cried out once, twice, three times; but 
there was no answer—no answer at least that 
Ben could hear with his bodily ears. Some- 
thing happened, however, for all the terror 
seemed suddenly to die out of the child’s 
heart. He was awake still, so he said later, 
and yet he did not feel the cold or see the 
darkness. Light was shining in upon him, 
he heard the birds singing and the river flow- 
ing, and Jenny was sitting by his side and 
holding his hand. 


We have said enough about Ben for the 
present. We must return to the other child 
with whom this sketch has to do. 

Jenny was worse than usual that evening, 
and her mother put her to bed early. At 
about eight o’clock she gave a frightened 
ery, and Mrs. Dick ran into the inner room 
to see what was wrong. She found Jenny 
sitting up in bed with flushed cheeks and 
glittering eyes. ‘ Mother,” cried the child, 
“*T want to go out.” 

“Why, you're asleep, Jenny; you must 
be,” said her mother. “It’s night, child; 
your father’s at home by this.” 

“Yes; but he’s outside,” cried Jenny. 
“Oh, mother ! let me go; let me go!” > 
“Now, now ; don’t you go and excite your- 








self,” said Mrs. Dick earnestly. ‘ Whoever 
it is, you'll find him to-morrow.” 

“'To-morrow’ll be too late,” moaned Jenny. 

“T’ll look out,” said her mother, thinking 
to humour her. 

“That won’t do, mother. It’s the Lord 
Jesus. He’s sitting by Ben under the arch. 
You must bring him in, mother; you must 
bring him in.” 

“Well, well; you just cover yourself up 
like a good gal, and I'll go and see,” said 
Mrs. Dick. 

Accustomed to obedience, Jenny did as 
she was told, and a few minutes later she 
was fast asleep. Mrs. Dick went back to the 
kitchen, where her husband and sons were 
smoking their pipes over the fire, and began 
to tidy up. Of course, she had no intention 
of going out to the railway arch. It would 
be ridiculous to make such an expedition on 
such a night. She might lose herself, get 
her death of cold, be thrown down and robbed 
in the dark; so she said to herself, trying 
to pass off in this way the curious impression 
that Jenny’s words had made upon her. 
But, somehow or another, they clung to her. 
Ben, the little ragged, homeless child, lying 
out in the dark, and the Lord Jesus standing 
by him! There was astrange reasonableness 
in the picture. They—the respectable—had 
let Ben be; He—their Lord and Master— 
had taken up with him. What if she—Susan 
Dick—were to help her Lord in His work ! 

“JT was a stranger and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me.” ‘The words re- 
peated themselves in Mrs. Dick’s mind, and 
such tears as she had not shed for many a 
long day forced their way under her eyelids. 
“ He'll be naked enough by this, poor little 
limb,” she said to herself. ‘It’s a shame, so 
it is, in a Christian country !” 

John Dick was nodding by the fire, the 
boys had just stretched themselves, yawned, 
and gone off to bed. Mrs. Dick, who knew 
that she would not be able to rest that night 
if she did not do something, put on a pair of 
clogs, threw a shawl over her head, and went 
out. 

What a night it was! The rain was com- 
ing down smartly, and the gust of icy wind 
that met her on the threshold nearly drove 
her back ; but she was, as I have said before, 
a brave little woman. Having undertaken 
a certain task, she was not to be driven from 
it by difficulty or danger. It was fortunate 
for her that she knew every step of the way 
from Willow Lane to the railway arch, for 
the darkness of the night was appalling. 
Feeling along by the walls of the houses, and 
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counting her steps over the crossings, she 
reached the archway at last and peered in. 
Tf it was black outside, the darkness here 
was terrible enough to make the stoutest 
heart tremble. For a moment Mrs. Dick 
stood hesitating. It was impossible, she 
said to herself, that any child could be sleep- 
ing in so awful a place on such a night. Since, 
however, she had come so far, it would be 
foolish to go home without making certain ; 
so she plunged in boldly, and began to feel 
against the walls of the archway. She had 
not gone far before she stumbled up against 
something soft. Fortunately she had put a 
box of lucifer matches in her pocket; she 
struck one with a trembling hand and looked 
down. What she saw was a little heap of 
rags, and, somewhere in the midst of them, 
a pair of tiny red hands and a child’s face, 
white and thin. Mrs. Dick was a brave 
woman, but when her light fell upon that 
small white face she shrank back trembling. 
It was so still, so perfectly calm and happy. 
Had the Lord Jesus been beforehand with 
her? Was the child dead? She grasped his 
shoulder, and at the touch he stirred and 
half opened his eyes. 

“T ain’t doing nuffin to no one,” he said in 
his small, plaintive voice. ‘“Can’t you let 
me be?” 

Mrs. Dick gave a great sob. 
God,” she said. ‘Thank God!” 

“What’s up?” said Ben, trying to break 
from her grasp. 

Her match had gone out. Taking care 
not to loosen her hold on him, she groped for 
one of his hands. It was so icy cold that its 
touch seemed to go through her. ‘Come 
along,” she said, raising him, “and I'll take 
you to where Jenny Dick lives.” 

“They won't have me,” answered Ben, 
shrinking back. 

“Yes; but they will. I’m Jenny’s mother, 
and I’ve come out to find you.” 

The softness of her touch, her gentle voice, 
and the feel of her woman’s garments, awed 
poor Ben. What had happened, or what 
was going to happen, or whether he was 
asleep or awake, he did not know. It was 
all a puzzle to him, but he did as he was 
told, and Mrs. Dick half led, half carried 
him to her own door. 

On its threshold stood her husband, look- 
ing out for her anxiously. “Well,” he said, 
when he saw what she had done, “ you're a 
pretty sort of a woman, you are. Ain’t got 
enough of your own, I suppose ?” 


“ Thank 








“T know I’m a fool,” was Mrs. Dick’s meek 
answer; “but I couldn't have helped it, 
John, not if it was ever so.” 

“Who asked you to help it?” said big 
John. 


Knowing Mrs. Dick, we may be sure that 
the little vagabond, for whom she made up 
a bed under the dresser that night, was not 
allowed to go to bed until he had been tho- 
roughly well washed from head to feet. 
His poor rags were then thrown behind the 
fire, and Mrs. Dick busied herself until the 
small hours of the morning in making down 
some old garments of her boy of nine to suit 
him. 

When Jenny, who slept later than usual 
on the following morning, went into the 
kitchen, she saw Ben sitting by the fire, 
clean, and neatly dressed, and holding a 
plate of porridge in his lap. With a great 
wonder in her eyes, she looked at him; then, 
for the memory of her dream had come back 
to her, she turned and looked at her mother. 
“Did you find the Lord Jesus out there, 
mother?” she said softly. 

“Why yes, child, I think I did,” answered 
Mrs. Dick. 


A year has gone by since all this took 
place. Ben is still with the Dicks, and Jenny 
seems to have taken a new lease of life. Her 
mother dates the improvement in her health 
from the morning when she saw Ben first in 
the kitchen. The little vagabond has his 
tiresome fits ; but he is wonderfully good on 
the whole. When he is most unruly, Mrs. 
Dick threatens to separate him from Jenny, 
and that always reduces him to order. For 
her sake he has given in even to the School 
Board, which magnanimously pays his school 
fees, and he bids fair, at least, so I hear, to 
become a credit to his teachers. There is 
some talk now of placing him in an orphan 
school; but I think neither Mrs. Dick nor 
her young ones like the idea of parting with 
him. He is such a funny little fellow, they 
say ; he keeps them all in roars of laughter. 
As for Jenny who becomes genteeler in 
appearance and more of a favourite every 
day, she still believes that on that dark 
stormy night in November her mother saw 
the Lord Jesus Himself keeping watch over 
Ben under the railway arch. And Mrs. 
Dick does not contradict her. 











A SUMMER LESSON. 


' brook, that threads the forest glade, 
Whispers, beneath the shade, 
His dream of love tq listening flowers, 
Through the long summer hours ; 
While myriad insects, in their festive round, 
Tune all the air to one rich harmony of sound. 


The leaves, which rustle in the breeze, 
Make music as they please, 
And the soft zephyrs pass along 
Echoing the mystic song, 
Till the whole woodland like a chantry rings, 
With antiphonal hymns, praising the King of kings. 


Here let us rest awhile, and dream 
Upon sweet Nature’s theme,— 
The love of God in great and small, 
And mercy over all,— 
So fair a nursery garden still is ours, 
Fragrant with memories dropped from Eden’s long-lost bowers. 


If Love can bear so long with sin, 
The heart of man to win, 
If Heaven its beauty thus can spend, 
Yet hardly reach its end, 
How shall we dare to weary or complain, 
Though all our toil and work should seem to be in vain ? 


The palest flower that hides unseen 
Beneath its leafy screen, 
The smallest bird that sings on high 
Its gladness to the sky, 

The faintest whisper of the summer wind, 

Each has its special work in God’s eternal mind. 


A life of sacrificed desire, 

A heart consumed with fire, 

Eyes that can read in every face 

Some lines of heavenly grace, 
Lips that dare only speak kind words and true, 
How shall they ever fail some heavenly work to do ? 


Rise, with the sunshine of the brook 
Brightening in every look, 
Fill thy hands full of God’s dear flowers, 
Born of the springtide showers, 

Learn of sweet Nature how to work His praise, 

And take His summer world to gladden wintry days. 
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“The brook, that threads the forest glade.” 








A FACTORY GIRL’S LIFE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


C= evening, a few weeks since, our old 

family servant, a north-country woman, 
brought me a cheap biography of the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury, just purchased by her, 
saying, “I think you'll like to look at it, 
ma'am: he was a grand friend to the poor 
and helpless, was Lord Shaftesbury ; and in 
my opinion we ought to have statues of him 
erected up and down the country to do honour 
to his memory. Id give a trifle towards 
them myself with pleasure.” 

“T suppose reading about his ‘Ten Hours’ 
Bill’ reminds you of your own early life,” 
I remarked. “Sit down, and tell me a little 
about your mill days. I’m all alone this 
evening, and I like to hear about the old 
times.” 

Nothing loth, my old friend at once began 
her story, and quickly became so absorbed in 
it herself that my careful note-taking did not 
put her out in the least; indeed, seemed 
perfectly unnoticed by her. I shall give her 
own simple language, with its northern ex- 
pressions and occasional grammatical oddities ; 
and will bestow upon her “ Mary ” asa name, 
though she happens to boast a far more un- 
common one. 

“Well, you know, ma’am,” she began, “I 
went to be little nurse-girl at my sister’s 
when I was eight, and I didn’t go to work at 
the cotton factory till I was turned of twelve ; 
but I wasn’t strong, so I'd a deal of suffering 
to go through. It was in the year 1830 as I 
first went, I think.” 

“What time did you begin your work in 
the morning ?” 

“At half-past five. If we was half a minute 
behind at the gate we was bated a penny, 
that means a penny was taken off our wage. 
Eh! there was a running and a pushing to 
get through the gate before the clock went 
over the stroke! We was kept standing 
at our looms all the day till half-past seven, 
except in the dinner hour.” 

“Did you go home for your dinner ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, of a general thing I did. It 
took me twenty minutes to go, and twenty 
to come back, so I’d twenty to eat and rest 
in; but I kept looking at the clock pretty 
constant, you may be sure.” 

“Was no time allowed for breakfast or 
tea g” 

“No; we had to put the can of tea and bit 


of bread-and-butter by us on the floor, and | 
If we brought a 


snatch at i as we could. 
bit home, they said they could not eat it” 





(this was said laughing), “ because it tasted of 
the mill. You see, it was so hot and oily 
there, and the cotton was always flying about. 
Eh! we was glad when one of the Acts was 
passed, and the breakfast half-houring began. 
The tea half-houring began afterwards. In 
summer time me and some of the other girls 
took our breakfasts sitting out on the grass 
bank under the trees. You know, ma’am, the 
old mill was quite embowered in woods, as 
you might say, and there was a garden in 
front of it.” 

*‘ But about your work,” I said. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t have minded the work, 
only my spine began to grow crooked, and, 
eh! it did hurt me! It was standing all 
day, you see, stooping forward ; and in win- 
ter the gas-light was just over me—it was a 
big one with three burners—and the flame 
struck on my back, and made it ache worse. 
And then my legs began to grow wrong, and 
my knees pained me sadly. They called it 
the ‘thrift,’ and my aunt said they must be 
rubbed with some sort of oil.” 

“You wanted rest and plenty of food, you 
poor little thing,” I struck in, “much more 
than rubbing.” 

“Oh, but perhaps they was a little better 
afterwards !” continued Mary cheerfully. 
“They was the worst when I was about six 
teen, and growing fast. But I was going to 
tell you how busy we was when a big order 
came in, and had to be finished off quick. If 
it came in summer we started work at four 
o'clock to get more time. I was very much 
teased to wake myself; I was so sleepy at 
half-past three in the morning.” 

“ And you worked till half-past seven in 
the evening all the same ?” 

“Oh, yes! or after if we was very busy. 
There was no law then, you know, to stop it, 
and children a deal younger than me worked 
the same hours.” 

“Did you never feel how cruel it was for 
you and them to be made to work so 
long ?” 

“Eh, no! Inever gave it a thought; it 
seemed natural-like ; only sometimes I took 
it a bit hard being bated at the mill gate 
when I'd striven to walk as hard as ever I 
could ; but it was the ‘thrift’ in my knees I 
was telling you of as made me I couldn’t 
get over the ground so very quick. And on 
slippery winter mornings it was very bad 
walking along the hillside, and bitter cold too, 


; and lonesome as well, and as dark as a bag ; 
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but I'd a little lantern as I took out with me. 
Of course, it was a deal different in summer 
time. The scenery was beautiful, and you 
could watch the sun rise as you went along. 
{t came peeping up from behind the hill, 
same as you may have seen it pictured. And 
such sweet pure air! and the thrushes sing- 
ing! Eh, it was delightful! You'd have 
enjoyed that walk yourself, ma’am.” 

But I returned to some former remarks, 
and said, “I suppose a good many of you 
had crooked legs and spines ?” 

“Eh, yes! the most part of us weakly 
ones, I should say, and lots died of con- 
sumption. That snatched ’em off quick. 
You see, it was the cold walks, early and 
late, to and fro in the winter, and coming so 
hot out of the mill as did it. There was a 
clever lad as came new into the place, and 
he had what they called a theme to write at 
school, and he put in it, ‘This town is cele- 
brated for its crooked people.’ He didn’t 
mean to make fun. He was quite serious- 
like.” 

“Tt was serious enough for the poor de- 
formed children themselves,” I remarked. 

“Well, ma’am, I suppose it was, but it only 
seems like a dream now, looking back. And 
I'd some happy hours in the old mill, though 
they was such-long ones. We'd a good over- 
looker where we worked, and that was one 
great blessing for us. He never swore, nor 
used nobad language. But the last overlooker 
I worked under in the new mill was very 
different ; he was a ranting, tearing, swearing 
fellow, like a negro-driver. I never had no 
more to do with him than I could avoid.” 

“Had you pleasant companions to work 
with ?” 

“Oh, yes, very, ma’am. I’d my own sisters 
with me one while, and the other girls were 
nice decent young women, such as you might 
meet with in service or anywhere. A many 
of them were living for heaven. We agreed 
one with another, and was very happy toge- 
ther. There was never no bad talk, nor 
singing of foolish songs as ever I heard. 
But we used to sing our favourite hymns 
now and again, only the machinery made 
such a noise we could scarce hear anything. 
One hymn we sung was— 

‘When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.’ 
It’s one of Dr. Watts’s hymns, you know, 
ma'am. It wasa pretty old tune as we sung 
to it. Ican call it to mind now, I do be- 
lieve.” 


Some low and rather quavery, yet not un- 
sweet notes, must here be imagined. There 
was something to me very touching in the 
thought of these good factory girls singing 
amidst the whir and din of machinery, of a 
desired haven of quiet and joy. 

“There shall I bathe my weary soul 

In seas of heavenly rest, ' 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 

“Was the machinery you worked among 
at all dangerous ?” I asked. 

“Well, ma'am, I think the shuttles flying 
about frightened me the most at my work. 
They broke the windows of a regular thing. 
The panes were always being fresh glazed. 
You see they’d iron points, and when they 
hit us in the face, they made holes. You 
never knew when they were coming, and 
they flew sideways, and very quick. It 
was your neighbour's shuttle, not your own, 
as you had to be aware of. I got badly hit 
just under my eye once. If it had been the 
least bit higher, my eye would have gone. 
I cried that time, and said I dare not go to 
work any more, lest I should be maimed 
for life.” 

“ Did you get any sympathy at home ?” 

“Not from my father, never. You see he 
took drink, and he didn’t care about me. He 
never took no notice of me inno way. My 
sister was sorry when I went crooked and 
knock-a-kneed, as they call it, and did her 
best for me. But she was young, poor 


thing. It was a great miss to us, losing our 
mother. Yes! they were terrible things, 


them shuttles were. Two girls each lost an 
eye in the room where I worked, and they 
never could weave after. Then in some 
parts of the rooms there were the straps 
about your head that was dangerous, because 
they was always moving with such strength. 
And if they caught you by the hair, you'd 
| be taken straight up. Eh! it was miracu- 
lous there wasn’t more accidents than what 
happened. But we went through the straps 
| no oftener than we could possibly avoid. 
|I was always a cautious, timid child, and I 
| never got my fingers catched and crushed 
in the treddle wheels same as some did.” 

“Did you get any time for pleasure or 
recreation ?” 

“Well, I had a bit of reading time a 
nights occasionally, when none of my clothes 
wanted mending.” 

“What sort of books did you read ?” 

“Oh, Iread all before me, all as I could 
get hold of. We had our Bibles and Sunday- 
school library books, and a few that was in 
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the house. ‘Paradise Lost’ was a book that | Mary’s native place is near mine, and I 


took my attention very much.” 

“How old were you then—when you 
liked ‘ Paradise Lost’ ?” 

“Well ma’am, I was thirteen, or it might 
be nearly fourteen. That’s a very pretty 
part where Eve falls down at Adam’s feet, 
and says how sorry she is. The lines run 
like this afterwards :— 


‘ Soon his heart relented 

Towards her, his life so late and sole delight, 

Now at his feet submissive in distress.’ 
That was like Milton’s own wife, you know, 
ma'am. She had left him, and he was 
for looking after another; but she came 
and begged his pardon just in time, if you 
remember.” 

“Yes, I remember. But now tell me about 
your wages. How much could you earn a 
week ?” 

“Four shillings was the most I could earn 
with one loom, and eight shillings, or some- 
times nine, when I worked two broad looms ; 
but we couldn’t always earn alike. There 
were break-downs in the machinery some- 
times.” 

“Had you any control over your own 
earnings ?” 

“ Never till I was towards twenty. I gave 
up every penny till then. And afterwards 
I gave my sister 7s. 6d. for my board, so 
you may think I hadn’t much left for my 
clothes ; and I wore out a deal of shoe- 
leather in walking to and again.” 

“ What sort of dress did you work in ?” 

“We had dark blue print frocks and coarse 
blue pinafores, or else white ones. And our 
common bonnets was pasteboard, covered 
with black or brown stuff—good big ones, 
something of the coal-scuttlestyle. Eh! there 
was nothing in dress then like there is now. 
And on Sundays we wore straw bonnets and 
gingham frocks, and spencers of dark stuff. 
They never make spencers now seemingly, 
it’s all jackets and mantles.” 

“Had you a Saturday half-holiday ?” 

“Partly. Weleft off at four ; but we had 
to clean our looms in the dinner hour of that 
day, and once a fortnight we were later, 
because we had to wait to be paid our wage. 
We used to sing sometimes as we waited. 
Some of the girls sang in parts—tenor, I 
think you call it.” 

“Or alto, perhaps,” I suggested. 
did you spend your Sundays ?” 

“TY went to Sunday-school and church in 
the morning, and school and church in the 
afternoon, and in the evening we had our 
library books, and very nice they were.” 


“How 





knew well every spot she mentioned. 

“Why,” said I, “you must have walked 
about eight miles every Sunday! How you 
could do it after your week’s work I cannot 
imagine.” 

“Oh, but Sundays gave us the best bit of 
pleasure we had!” was Mary’s enthusiastic 
reply. “And such a clergyman as you know 
we had—so good and kind and approachable.” 

“You liked your master, Mr. A., I think ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma'am. We called him the old 
master, because of his son, which was the 
young master. I can see the old master 
quite plain in my mind’s eye now, just as he 
looked as he came up our room. Then he'd 
stand at the end, and look all down. He 
wore a black coat and waistcoat, and a broad- 
brimmed hat, and knee-breeches and gaiters of 
a sort of light drab colour. He was stout and 
pleasant-looking, and he was very much liked 
and respected by the workpeople. They un- 
derstood him, and he understood them. There 
was never no pride nor haughtiness about 
him, and he encouraged us in everything 
that was good. Once a month he'd havea 
preaching in the warehouse. It was in the 
evening, when the mill stopped, and we went 
to it just as we was, in our working clothes. 
I’ve heard many a good sermon there I never 
forgot. And such singing! The old master 
was a capital singer himself.” 

“T suppose he understood all about the 
work ¢” 

“Oh yes, every branch of it. He could 
see in a minute if anything was wrong. He 
seemed the main spring of it all. There was 
great lamenting at his death. The mill was 
stopped on his burial day, and the streets 
were crowded with people watching the 
funeral, Yes, he did a deal of good all 
about, and wasn’t in any ways bigoted. He’d 
help the Wesleyan Chapel and the Church 
too.” 

And here my old friend branched off sud- 
denly to other subjects, and no gentle lead- 
ings could bring her back again to factory 
life ; but I had heard enough. Unconsciously 
she had drawn for me some pictures of 
wonderful distinctness. 

Had I been an artist it would have de- 
lighted me to make a sketch of the quaint 
little figure, stunted and somewhat deformed, 
hurrying along the hillside. I saw it as 


plainly as Mary herself saw the “ old master.” 
Goodness, simplicity, contentment, and in- 
telligence were all unmistakably stamped 
upon the small white face, framed pictu- 
resquely enough by the dark stuff coal- 
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scuttle bonnet, from which a lock or two of | of human life. Anunfeeling father, low wages, 


wavy golden- brown hair contrived to escape. 


earned in working hours of cruel length ; 


The innocent blue eyes were fixed delightedly | suffering, and irremediable i injury to health— 


on the sunrise, and the songs of the thrushes | here is the dark shadow. 


were in her ears, making her smile again and 
again. 

As to the story as a whole, it needs little, 
if any, comment of mine. 


Harmony between 
master and workpeople, and between worker 


/and worker ; and patience, industry, a love 
| of beauty, and of all things good on the part 


“Shadow and | 


shine” are in it, as they are in most true stories | 


of the little factory girl—these things make 
the “ shine.” M. S. 8. 





JESUS AT SUPPER. 
By tHe Rev. W. GARRETT HORDER. 


“Martha served. ... 


Mary took a pound of spikenard, very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus.”—Joun xii. 2, 5. 


* Love would I offer unto love’s great aye, 
Set free the odour, break the alabaste 


A REMARKABLE company is gathered 
around Simon’s supper-table. Every 


name recorded is full of interest and awakens | 
The host himself— | 


suggestive thoughts. 
Simon the leper—though why, when it is 
certain that he is no longer a leper, the title 
clings to him conjecture asks in vain. His case 
may have been more than usually severe, and 
his cure therefore the more remarkable, and 
he himself a living token of the power and love 
of Christ. Still more noteworthy than Simon 
is Lazarus, his guest, whom Christ had so 
lately raised from the dead—a man who had 
passed behiud the veil, and returned to life 
laden with the secret of another world, but 
whose lips were sealed, so that no disclosure 
lifts the veil for us. Then there are his two 
sisters. Martha, “careful, and troubled 
about many things,” serves at the table, with 
neighbourly and perhaps proffered help; 
Mary, meditative and devotional, brings of 
her costliest treasure, and from the alabaster 
flask pours the spikenard upon her Lord, and 
wipes His feet with the loosened tresses fall- 
ing from her head, Then, as on a dark 
background against which these devoted ones 
are more clearly revealed, there is Judas, 
with lowering brow and reproving voice—an 
alien presence in the company. And these 
all gathered around the Christ whose earthly 
course is drawing to a close, upon whom is 
falling the dark shadow of the cross, so dark 
that those about Him perceive the shadow 
and feel that His days on earth will be few. 
And so the most sensitive member of the 
company, the woman who had sat at His 
feet, and with her sympathetic insight has 
read some of the secrets of His heart, can- 
not rest satisfied save as she anoints his body 
for the burial which her fears foresee. 





7. T. Lyne. 


I. We have here meditative love prompting 
to costliest offering. I call her love meditative 
to distinguish it from that of Martha. There 
is love in both the sisters of Bethany, but it 
is love of a different type, and prompts to 
different courses. Martha is the practical 
woman caring for the household affairs, and 
her love finds expression in service at the 
table. Mary is the daughter of meditation 
and communion, and her love prompts to 
an offering, which may express and satisfy 
her more mystic spirit. Both act along 
the line of their character. To Martha 
such an offering as Mary’s would never have 
occurred, whilst neither would it have been 
natural to Mary to proffer the service 
Martha so willingly renders. Martha’s nature 
is the stuff out of which good mothers and 
housewives, but Mary’s out of which saints, 
are made. There should be a place for both 
within the circle of Christ’s followers. It 
is from the Maries that all of which this 
costly spikenard is the type has come to the 
Church. It is a spirit like hers that has 
contributed to the Church all that renders it 
beautiful. This is the source from which has 
sprung the art, the poetry, the music, the 
architecture, which have been so helpful to 
devotion. If there had been only Marthas, 
the Church would have been severed from 
beauty and taste and imagination. These 
would not have gathered as handmaids around 
the person of Christ. To those of like spirit 
with Mary we owe the things which the 
more practical Marthas declare to be need- 
less, concerning which they think even if 
they do not say, “Could not this ointment 
have been sold for much and given to the 
poor?” This was the spirit that prevailed 
in Puritan times, and which regarded all 
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that was beautiful with the eye of displea- 
sure. Left entirely to this spirit, which has 
its uses and they are great ones, the Church 
would have been filled with the too practical 
spirit of the world. She would have lacked 
the gentleness and grace which have done 
so much to foster and deepen her piety. 
Churches would have been barns or upper 
rooms; their worship bare and cold, with 
none of the glow of poetry or the inspira- 
tion of music. Their tone would have been 
sternly, even repulsively practical. In them 
the atmosphere would have been too heavy 
for the soul to rise to the things divine and 
eternal. This is the danger that besets the 
Puritan type of piety, which finds its ideal 
in Martha rather than Mary ; a type which 
has furnished men like Cromwell and Knox, 
but rarely men like Bishop Wilson or John 
Keble. The Church needs both forms of 
piety and service. The one may not say to 
the other, “I have no need of thee.” And 
as we see here, Christ accepts the offering of 
Mary as well as of Martha, yea, He even 
seems to favour that of Mary, not to the 
exclusion of that of Martha, but rather be- 
cause that of Martha is in no danger of 
being discouraged in this practical world, 
whilst that of Mary is in great danger of 
being so discouraged. We must try to realise 
that those who bring their offerings of grace 
and beauty—things that do not seem abso- 
lutely essential—are just as truly serving 
Christ as those who are busy with the prac- 
tical and necessary ministries of the Church 
among the poor and desolate. The man who 
builds a beautiful church is serving Christ 
just as truly as one who distributes his goods 
to the poor. The man who seeks to refine 
and ennoble the music of the Church is serv- 
ing Christ just as truly as one who preaches 
His gospel. The man who furnishes glowing 
words to express the devotion of men is 
serving Christ just as truly as one who cares 
for the sick and the destitute. Provided the 
offerings spring from love to Christ, both are 
accepted by Him, both have a function to 
fulfil within His Church. Love should be 
permitted to have characteristic expression. 
Let the Marthas serve at the table. Let the 
Maries bring their alabaster box of very pre- 
cious ointment. Let not the Marthas despise 
the Maries nor the Maries think lightly of the 
Marthas. Let them rather supplement each 
other. If I may so put it, Christ needs to 


be fed as well as anointed. Let the one bring 
the bread and the other the spikenard. Some 
are by nature Marthas. Let them do Martha’s 
work: care for the poor, visit the sick, do 





the practical work of the Church. Some are 
Maries. Let them do Mary’s work: render 
His house beautiful, enrich the music of the 
sanctuary, reveal the hidden meaning of His 
truth by tender song or holy word. “There 
are diversities of gifts but the same spirit.” 
And Christ will accept every offering inspired 
by love, be it after the pattern of Mary or 
Martha. For we are expressly told, “ Now 
Jesus loved Martha and her sister and 
Lazarus.” He cannot dispense with either 
type of service. If there had been no place 
for the Marthas, the Church would have 
grown sentimental—intent only on the adorn- 
ment of her buildings, the enrichment of her 
worship, the refinement of her literature—a 
palace of beauty, but not a refuge for the 
poor and the lost. She would have become 
a place for the poet and the artist, from 
which the weary and troubled would have 
turned unhelped away. There would have 
been beauty on her walls and poetry in her 
song, but no bread on her table for hungry 
men. That must not, cannot be. But, on 
the other hand, if there had been no place 
for the Maries, the Church would have grown 
bare and cold—a mere refectory in which 
men might eat, but with nothing to fill the 
thought or inspire the heart, or lift the soul 
to higher things. 

Let it be said of each of us as of one of 
old, “She hath done what she could,” and then 
the house will lack nothing either of beauty 
or utility. There will be food for the mouth 
and beauty for the eye and harmony for the 
ear. And the cry will be heard: ‘“ Walk 
about Zion, and go round about her: tell 
the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, Consider her palaces, that ye may 
tell it to the generation following.” * 

Il. We have here the practical spirit misunder- 
standing the offering of love. ““ Why was not this 
ointment sold for much, and given to the 
poor?” It is true this remark fell from the 
lips of the traitor Judas. It is also true that 
in him the censure sprang from a greedy and 
grasping spirit. “This he said not that he 
cared for the poor, but because he was a thief 
and carried the bag and bore what was put 
therein.” But it is not at all unlikely that 
some at least of the other disciples who were 
present shared his feeling that this was a 
gross waste, and thought that the ointment 
might have been put to a better use. For it 
must be remembered that all the disciples, 
or nearly all, were poor men, and to the poor 
such a costly gift would seem to be utter 
waste. They would naturally think of the 


* Psalm xlviii. 12, 13. 
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more practical uses to which the ointment 
might have been put—that it might have 
been sold for much and given to the poor. 
Now this is an illustration of how difficult 
it is for those of one type of character to 
understand those of quite another and differ- 
ent one. They move in realms remote from 
each other, and see things in quite different 
aspects. The Marthas cannot understand the 
Maries, they rather incline to appeal to the 
Master against them. Judas caring for the 
bag thinks Mary an utter fool for wasting 
ointment which might have filled that bag 
with three hundred pence, more it may be 
than it had ever carried before. And so is 
it still. There are practical men and women 
who cannot understand, and therefore despise 
the more poetic and unworldly spirits that 
are about them. They look on them with a 
certain disdain or pity. They call them en- 
thusiasts or pietists. They pass them by as 
beneath their notice. Whilst, on the other 
hand, there are those who live in the world 
of ideas and sentiments, whose eyes are lifted 
to the mist-covered hills, who look on the 
more practical natures about them as tied 
and bound by the chain of sense. They 
pity them. They long for their deliverance 
from the thraldom of the senses. The mere 
trader cannot understand the artist, nor the 
artist the trader. The spiritual man does 
not understand the worldly, nor the worldly 
the spiritual. We need therefore to remem- 
ber that there are other realms than those in 
which we are moving, and that they look very 
different to us from what they do to those 
who walk in them. “ Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not, and let not 
him that eateth not despise him that eateth, 
for God hath received him.” Let us beware 
of harsh judgment of others. Their light 
may differ from ours. Let each look at 
things from the other’s standpoint, and then 
we may perchance see a soul of good in 
things apparently evil. And a further thing 
worthy of our notice is this, that the prac- 
tical spirit is not necessarily the right one. 
It seems to be, but it is not. It can usually 
offer the most reasons for its judgment, but 
they do not always apply. Judas seemed to 
be right. It seems a better thing to feed 
the poor even than to anoint Christ for His 
burial. Christ could do without anointing, 
but the poor cannot do without food. And 
men say now—Why build costly churches ? 
Why enrich them with costly ornament ? 


Why care for music and art when the poor | 


are crying for bread? They talk as if to 
feed the hungry were the on/y duty of the 








Church. Doubtless it is a duty, an impera- 
tive duty, to care for the poor. “They are 
always with us, and whenever we will we 
may do them good.” And this should be a 
great object with us. Yet, carry out that 
principle to the full, and where does it 
lead? Imagine men giving themselves up 
to the relief of the poor, refraining from 
the use of everything that is not essen- 
tial to existence, doing without houses of 
taste and beauty, never building them, never 
enriching them with pictures or books. 
Imagine them abstaining from the building 
of costly churches, reducing all life to bare 
necessities, and where would the poor soon 
find themselves? Why, without employ- 
ment. If none but the plainest houses or 
churches were built, what would become of 
the builders? If no paintings or engravings 
were to be admitted to our houses, what 
would become of the artists andengravers ? If 
our bodies were clothed only in the plainest 
possible dress, what would become of the 
weavers and dressmakers? Reduce life to 
the use of bare necessities, and the very 
means of subsistence would be taken from 
thousands and even millions of men and 
women. It is better to give employment 
than to give bread. It is better to enable 
men and women to help themselves than to 
dole out alms to them. Use is better than 
abstinence, if the things be good or beautiful. 
By all means help the poor, but if you can 
help them to help themselves you do them a 
far greater service. And the opportunity for 
such self-help is given when those who have 
the means use them for purposes of beauty 
and utility either in the home or the church. 
Thus money is circulated, and that is better 
than hoarding it. Sometimes it is well that 
the alabaster box of very precious ointment 
should be sold and the proceeds given to the 
poor, but sometimes it is well for it to be 
broken and poured on the head of Christ. 
Thus honour is done to Him and work is 
made for the producers of alabaster and of 
spikenard. In the cathedral at Salisbury, on 
an ancient tablet in memory of a lady whose 
character seems to have combined the active 
and meditative spirit of religion, there are 
these quaint and beautiful words :— 

‘“‘No better thought then thincke on God and dayly Him to 


serve, 
No better gifts then to the poore which readie are to sterve.” 


But the greater matter is that, like Mary, our 
hearts should be filled with love to Christ. 
This will lead to love to the poor also, and we 
shall both give to Him and those who are 
his representatives—‘ the poor whom we 
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always have with us.” Love will keep us 
from hoarding our treasures or keeping them 
to ourselves. Love will make us enrich and 
beautify His house. Love will make us large- 
hearted and liberal. We shall know the 
truth of His own saying, “ How it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” We shall 
give to Him. We shall give to the poor. 
Loving our brother whom we have seen, we 
shall love God whom we have not seen. 
Love will make all things new. Earth will 
become more beautiful to us, Heaven will 





seem more sure to us, as we love Him who 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor that we through His poverty 
might be made rich, and then we shall feel 
that— 
“The meal unshared is food unblest ; 
Thou hoard’st in vain what love should spend ; 


Self-ease is pain, thy only rest 
Is labour for a worthy end. 


“A toil that gains with what it yields, 
And scatters to its own increase, 
And hears, while sowing outward fields, 
The harvest-song of inward peace.” * 


* J. G. Whittier. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By LADY ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “Christian children must be holy.” 
Lesson: John iii, 11—21. 

i gee last time I spent my Sunday evenings 

with you, we spoke of Jesus loving 
little children, inviting them to come to Him, 
taking them in His arms and blessing them. 
I should like now to show you something 
more of His great love for them, and I will 
try to explain what I mean as simply as pos- 
sible, and it will also show you why you end 
your prayers by saying, “Through Jesus 
Christ.” It is both useful and important that 
you should know the reason for doing so, 
because we ought never to say anything to 
God without understanding it. Merely to 
repeat what is a customary ending to our 
prayers without attaching any particular 
meaning to it, is to be like little parrots, 
imitating the sounds they hear. And reason- 
able children will not like to be compared to 
them. 

First, then, if I ask you, what did Jesus 
do for you? I am sure you will all answer 
at once, “He died for us, He was crucified 
for us.” Yes, that is quite true. Then if 
I ask you, why did he die for you? Iam 
sure you will also answer, “‘ Because we have 
sinned.” And that is equally true. 

Let our thoughts be on this subject to- 
night, and with God’s blessing, while we 
speak on what is so solemn, we shall all 
understand something of it better than ever. 

Now there are two things about it which 
the “ Lord God hath said,” and which He has 
made certain by adding, “ As I live, saith the 
Lord.” One is: “The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” The other is: “Without the 
shedding of blood, no remission,” 01 in simple 
words, no forgiveness of sin. 





everybody did some sin, so everybody must 
die. When you think of this you will each 
naturally say, “What then am I to do? 
What will become of me ? for I have sinned; 
I have done many things I ought not to have 
done ; I have often been disobedient and 
naughty.” Yes, that is indeed true; and if 
God had not spoken the other sentence, it 
would have been terrible for us all ; but in 
His mercy He had pity on us, because He 
loved us, and so He provided a remedy for 
us, and called it an atonement. He did not 
alter what He had said. “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” is still in the Bible and 
cannot be changed. But by the other sen- 
tence He has made a wonderful way of escape, 
and this is by allowing us to put our sins and 
our death upon another, so that we need not 
die for ever, but can be saved instead. 

Now to show you how this was done at 
first, and for the long while before Jesus 
Christ was born ; God taught the children of 
Israel that when they had done any particu- 
lar sin they were to take some innocent 
animal, a lamb, or a goat, or an ox, whatever 
it might be, and bring it to the priest, and to 
put {their hands upon its head, and confess 
their sin; then it was to be killed and its 
blood poured out. After that, God would 
forgive their sins, for “without shedding 
blood there could be no forgiveness.” But 
there was now, because the creature had 
died instead of themselves. 

This should teach us what a dreadful thing 
sin is—we must never think lightly of sin. 
You must never think it does not signify if 
you are disobedient or not, but remember 
that sin is the thing which God hates, He will 
have no sin in heaven. No one—no child 
can take its sin into heaven, it must all be 


The first was a terrible sentence, because | put away here, or it never will. It was for 
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this reason that every morning and every self, and what higher honour could have 


evening a little lamb was chosen from the 
flock (that is two little lambs every day), 
and brought to the priest, and it was killed 
before the tabernacle, its blood poured out, 
and its body burnt on the altar. And the 


smoke of the burning went up so that all the | 


people in the camp round about saw it, at 
the time of the morning sacrifice and at the 
time of the evening sacrifice, and the people 
all stood up out of their tents and offered 
prayer to God, through the sacrifice of the lamb. 

Oh, think, dear children, how happy it is 
that you, in these days, have not to take a lamb 
from those pretty little happy skipping flocks 
we see, and carry it to the altar to be killed 
because you have sinned! And now comes 
the question, why have you not to do so? You 
are not likely to be more obedient or better 
than they. Ah! why indeed, have you not ? 
Because that dear loving Jesus said, “ Lo, I 
come ; I will be the lamb, I will give my 
life for theirs, I will spare them and be killed 
myself to save them.” 

Oh, dear children, was not that love ? 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” This 
is why you end your prayers with, “Through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.” You must, like 
the Israelites, bring your morning and your 
evening lamb, but where is it? Oh, happy 
truth ! it is Jesus who was sacrificed once for 
us all, and once for all time, instead of every 
day. Try to think how much He must 
have loved you to have suffered so much for 
you, even to be put to death for you, and 
that He loves you still. And then you will 
understand why you must offer your prayers 
“through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” Amen. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson: John xii. 1—11. 


Let us this evening turn our thoughts to 
Bethany. Bethany was a little village, and 


but for certain circumstances might easily | 


have been passed over as a very insignificant 
place; but it is often the pleasure of our 
Lord to make that which seems little in itself, 
to be of the greatest importance ; teaching us 
that nothing is really little in His sight. For 
instance, we read of Bethlehem, “ But thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of 
thee shall He come forth unto me, that is to 
be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have 
been from of old from everlasting,” thus 
Bethlehem was the birthplace of Jesus Him- 
xXV—40 


been put upon it? 

Bethany was another of these little villages 
of Judea, and travellers tell us it is a sunny 
spot ; sheltered on the north-west by a ridge 
of mountains, among which is Olivet. Indeed 
it is on the ascent of the mount of Olives it- 
self that it was built, and is about two miles 
from Jerusalem. In the time of our Lord 
its figs were so plentiful and famous that a 
tithe was raised upon them; and it is still 
remarkable for its dates. So that in those 
| days it must have been a very fruitful little 
| place; though a little beyond Bethany we 

read of a striking exception. “ Let no fruit 
grow on thee henceforward for ever,” was 
the sentence passed on a barren fig-tree, 
|which was on the way from Bethany to 
| Jerusalem, and “ presently the fig-tree 
| withered away.” 

If we will listen, how much we may learn 
from things and places which our Lord used 
as similes to warn us, and to teach us, as in 
this instance, to be useful in our lives, and 
not idle cumberers of the ground. 

But Bethany will never be forgotten ; it has 
records more important than of figs and 
dates, memories more precious to us, perhaps, 
than any other village visited by our Lord 
—there lived the friends of Jesus, of whom 
it is said, “‘ Now Jesus loved Martha and her 
sister, and Lazarus.” 

What a peaceful and happy home that 
must have been to which Jesus so often 
resorted! and what happiness it must have 
been to Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus to 
have received Jesus into their house. 

We cannot wonder that Martha was 
cumbered about much serving, it was so 
natural that she should wish to give such a 
guest the very best welcome she could. I 
think if we had been there we should in all 
probability have done the same. But Jesus 
gently reproved her anxious concern, not be- 
cause He did not value her motive, but to 
show her that it was more important for her 
to receive His words, which were spirit and 
life, than to be over-careful in any household 
matters, even to show Him hospitality. The 
time was short, He would not be with them 
long, and He commended Mary, whose heart 
was absorbed with all she heard. 

It was at Bethany that Lazarus was raised 
from the dead; we have that story in the 
eleventh of John, which you can never betired 
of reading. There it was at the grave that 
those words were uttered, which till the end 
of time, when they will be realised, are the 
words of words to us—“I am the resurrec- 
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tion and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead yet shall he live.” 

There also it was, that we have the most 
treasured instance of the sympathy and love 
of Jesus. Yes! dear children, none can 
sympathise with usas Jesus can. ‘Inall our 
afflictions, He is afflicted.” Jesus wept at 
the grave of Lazarus when all around were 
weeping, though He was about, in a moment 
more, to restore their dead to life, and fill 
their hearts with joy. 

It was at Bethany, when invited by Simon 
the leper to a feast where Mary and Martha, 
and that same Lazarus whom He had raised 
from the dead, were guests, that Jesus was 
anointed by Mary—she broke the box of 
precious spikenard, and the house was filled 
with its fragrance. “She did it for my 
burial,” said the Saviour, and that burial was 
nearer at hand than Mary thought! 

Again Bethany was chosen by the Saviour 
as His home at the time when, like the Pass- 
over Lamb, He was separated for the Great 
Sacrifice! What tender love He must have 
borne that family thus to consecrate their 
dwelling for such a solemn purpose! What 
honour was on Bethany! From thence He 
went daily to Jerusalem, returning in the 
evening until the Passover feast was held, 
when He himself became the Passover Lamb 
—the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world! 

And finally—His ascension. We are told 
He led His disciples out as far as Bethany, 
and while He blessed them He was parted 
from them; thus His last earthly gaze was 
on Bethany, that little village. 

Surely then Bethany can never be for- 
gotten. Its name must always have an 
endearing sound, and when you utter it in 
your readings, try to realise to yourselves 
some of its precious memories, and I am sure 
you too will catch a glance of the loving eye 
which rested there with so much blessing. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Young children once to Jesus came.” 
Lesson: Matt. vii. 21—29. 

In the Bible there are many places in which 
Jesus is called “the Rock.” Either directly 
or by allusion, we shall find it so used more 
than thirty times. So you see it is an im- 
portant word, and one for us, therefore, to 
take notice of, especially when singing that 
hymn so well known, beginning 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee,” &c. 


The thirty-second of Deuteronomy is the 





first chapter in which Jesus is so called. In 
that beautiful song of Moses, where it occurs 
no less than five times, he announces it to us 
emphatically in the third verse—“ I will pub- 
lish the name of the Lord, He is the Rock.” 
In this chapter, also, the word Rock is printed 
in larger and more distinct letters, thereby 
calling our attention especially to its peculiar 
meaning. The further allusions to it are to 
be found in the Book of Samuel, the Psalms, 
in Isaiah, and in the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. 

Now, therefore, let us notice why Jesus is 
called “the Rock.” It is very good and 
gracious of Him to allow Himself to be so 
compared, because we can by it understand, 
in the first place, how strong He is; and 
when we want any one to help us, we like to 
know they are strong enough to do so— 
stronger than we are. If we should fall into 
some dangerous place, and need help to lift 
us out of it, it must be some one who is 
strong. You would not like to trust to a 
little boy or girl less than yourself, for in- 
stance ; so that when we think of Jesus as 
able to help us in any emergency we like to 
think of Him as so strong He cannot fail us, 
we like to know that His arm will hold us 
and never let us go. 

Now Jesus is just that. 

When travellers climb the high and snowy 
mountains of Switzerland, or elsewhere, they 
know that if they can once cast their rope 
over a jutting rock, and fix it there, they can 
descend with safety ; so it is with those who 
cast their hope on Jesus, and trust in Him; 
His arm will ever uphold them—*“ The eter- 
‘aal God will be their refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” “ He isthe Rock,” 
He cannot fail us. Surely it is, and must be, 
a comfort to know we have such a Friend— 
so strong and helpful. 

Again, Jesus is compared to a rock because 
it gives a shadow in the heat ; and those who 
toil and work in the sun, especially in Eastern 
countries, bearing the heat and burden of the 
day, know well the blessing of finding the 
shadow of a great rock under which to sit 
down and rest. And who is it, dear children, 
who says to us when we are weary and heavy 
laden, “Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest?” Yes, it is Jesus, who is as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. Thirsty 
and fainting in the wilderness, was not the 
rock smitten, and forthwith water gushed 
forth, to refresh and save the Children of 
Israel? And was not Jesus smitten for us, 
and blood and water poured out from His 
riven side for our cleansing and our redemp- 
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tion? “That Rock was Christ,” says St. 
Paul, and Christ is our Rock. 





“ Let the water and the blood, 
From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin, the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 

Again, Jesus is compared to a rock because 
He is unchangeable—His word abideth for 
ever. Let me take you to the seaside ; there 
stand the immovable rocks, resisting the 
powerful and beating waves. Year after year 
you may visit the same spot; there stand 
the rocks ; you remember them well; you 
have perhaps climbed on some of them many 
times, or sat down sheltered by them either 
from wind or sun. But where are the mounds 


trenches you were so busy in making round 
the little castle of pebbles in the middle ? 
What has become of all that ? Washed away 
long, long ago ; as soon as the next tide arose 


behind. 

And now you can understand why Jesus 
says, “I will tell you who is the wise man.” 
Jesus had been preaching toa great multitude 
: of people, giving them a number of excellent 
precepts teaching them what to do and what 
to avoid, and at the end He summed it up 


sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
nim unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock: and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house ; and it fell not : for it was founded 
upon a Rock. And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built 
his house upon the sand: and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell : 
and great was the fall of it.” Yes, the wise 
man is he who makes Jesus the foundation 
; for all his hopes and all his works ; he looks 
to Him for strength, for comfort, for precept, 
for guidance, for everything. Whatever he 
does he will try and do it for Christ’s sake. 
Christ is his rock; he builds all on Him. 
And you, my dear children, are none of you 
too young to follow that example. Obey 
your parents for Christ’s sake; it pleases 
Him, it pleases them, and is a blessing and 





I happiness to yourselves. Learn the _les- 
: sons which are given you for Christ’s sake ; 


try to overcome your tempers for Christ’s 
sake. Whatever you do, it is right to do it 
for Christ’s sake ; it is your only safeguard 
against evil. Thus let your lives be built 
upon that Rock, come what will: they will be 





of sand which you made? or the walls and | 
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happy and safe for ever and ever. “He is 
| the Rock ; His work is perfect. A God of 
| truth ; just and right is He.” 


| FOURTH EVENING. 
| Opening Hymn: “I think when I read.” 
Lesson : Luke xix. 28—48. 

On two occasions when Jesus went into 
the temple at Jerusalem He overthrew the 
tables of the money-changers, and drove out 
them that sold doves, sheep, and oxen, say- 
ing, “Take these things hence, make not 
my Father’s house a house of merchandise,” 
and “It is written my house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all nations, but ye 
have made it a den of thieves.” 

On both these occasions, it was just at the 


| time of the Passover feast, and we are told 


by those who give us the history of those 


times, that this buying and selling, and 


it swept them all away, leaving not a trace | 


} with these words, ‘“ Whosoever heareth these | 


changing of money in Jerusalem was because 
the people came from long distances to keep 
this great feast of the Passover, and they 
found it convenient to purchase their animals 
for sacrifice on the spot, and also because it 
was the custom to bring their contribution 
of the half shekel for the use of the sanc- 
tuary at that time ; and the money-changers 
taking advantage of this satin the sanctuary 
to collect it, and compelled every one to give 
the money or a pledge—sometimes even a 
man had to pledge his coat for it; but in 


| any case these money-changers were extor- 


tioners, and in changing a whole shekel for 
two half shekels of current money, they 
always had something added for themselves; 
so that they contrived to gain large sums, 
because so many people came up to the 
feast. 

Now there could be no necessity for any 


| one to desecrate the temple of God by con- 








| verting it to such usages—there were plenty 


of streets and places in the city where such 
traffic could have been carried on without 
going into the temple, and we cannot be 
surprised that our Lord should drive out 
such profane men with great displeasure. 

Think how shocked we should be to find our 
churches, or chapels, or cathedrals, turned 
into shops and market-places just when 
preparations were making for a most solemn 
anniversary service, as it was in this case 
with the Jews, when the first and greatest 
of the three feasts which God had com- 
manded them always to observe in each 
year was about to be held. 

The first occasion on which Jesus sent 
them out was during the early days of His 
ministry. We read that it happened just after 
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the marriage of Cana of Galilee, the account 
of which is given in the second chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. But the next time was only 
a day or two before His crucifixion, when 
He was about to finish the work which the 
Father gave Him to do, and would shortly 
after leave this earth and ascend into 
heaven. 

It was at the time also when He daily came 
from Bethany into Jerusalem, and was giving 
His last injunctions to His disciples, telling 
them in a little while He would leave them, 
and this act was clearly one enjoining them 
to “reverence His sanctuary.” ‘My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all 
nations.” Perhaps we ought to notice this 
more particularly because this second occa- 
sion is mentioned by the other three evan- 
gelists, and it could not refer exclusively to 
the temple of Jerusalem—that would shortly 
be destroyed, and in any case sacrifices 
would cease to be offered there, almost 
henceforth, for the time was now at hand 
when true worshippers were to worship 
God in spirit and in truth and not by visible 
sacrifices. 

It was surely fitting, therefore, for Jesus 
to begin and end His ministry with showing 
that a house so dedicated to the service of 
God, wherever it might be, was a sacred 
spot, and not to be used for any such secular 
and covetous purposes. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ Jesus, meek and gentle.” 
Lesson: Psalm lxxxiv. 

Let us think again about the place where 
we meet our neighbours to worship God. 

A building erected for the worship of 
God, or a place appointed by God where 
He would meet and speak with His people, 
was always from the earliest period to be 
regarded as holy or consecrated. 

What did God say to Moses when He 
spoke to him at the burning bush? Moses 
had said, “I will now turn aside and see this 
great sight.” God said, “Draw not nigh 
hither: put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

The same was said to Joshua when he 
stood before the captain of the Lord’s host. 
And in the wilderness the tabernacle was 
kept from any profane approach by the 
pillars and curtains which surrounded it. 





When David brought the ark of God into 
the city of David, he set apart an especial 
place for it, calling it the sanctuary or holy 
place. So in Solomon’s time, when the 
first temple was built; such a solemn dedi- 
cation of a house to the service of God has 
perhaps never since been known. 

Thus, my dear children, we are taught 
first in the Old Testament, and finally by 
our Lord Jesus Himself, to revere His sanc- 
tuary. 

“My house shall be called of all nations 
the house of prayer.” This was first spoken 
by Isaiah, but remember these words were 
quoted by our Lord during the last days of 
His life on earth, with “It is written,” point- 
ing out the continuous character of His sanc- 
tuary and applying it to the present times. 
I repeat this because we should especially 
treasure His last commands and wishes. 

This being so, see -how very carefully you 
should watch your behaviour when in the 
“House of prayer.” 

* Lord, alittle band and lowly, 
We are come to sing to thee ; 


Thou art great, and high, and holy, 
Oh! how solemn we should be! ” 


Yes, indeed, it is a solemn thing to speak 
to God and to enter His house, and you 
should therefore try not to let your minds 
bring into it what should be left at home. 
Take care lest instead of giving your hearts 
to God, you should bring your toys there. 

When you kneel down first on coming in, 
you should pray that He will take away all 
the thoughts that do not belong to Him, and 
try to fix right thoughts on Him; for if instead 
of following the prayers and trying to listen 
to what is read or preached, your thoughts are 
wandering off to your amusements or plea- 
sures, it will be very like bringing these into 
His sanctuary and profaning it as the mer- 
chants did, whom Jesus drove away. Parti- 
cularly you should avoid talking or making 
any noise there. 

** Little souls were made to serve God, 
All His holy law fulfil ; 


Little hearts were made to love God, 
Little hands to do His will. 


Little eyes to read the Bible, 
Given from the heiven above ; 
Little ears to hear the story 
Of the Saviour’s wondrous love. 


Little tongues to sing His praises, 
Little feet to walk His ways, 

Little bodies to be temples 
Where the Holy Spirit stays!” 























I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE JUBILEE OF THE QUEEN’S ACCESSION. 


ALREADY we have entered upon the jubilee year 

of the Queen’s accession, but her Majesty has de- 
cided that the anniversary shall not be commemo- 
rated till the fifty years have been actually completed. 
She is not the oldest of European sovereigns, but 
her reign has already been longer than that of any 
other living ruler. She has presided over us while 
we have been passing through a period of revolution, 
silent, indeed, but none the less real. Science 
within that period has transformed life. It has 
given us enormous powers for good or for evil; it 
has linked the furthest parts of the earth, has in- 
vested man with stupendous forces, giving him an 


enchanter’s wand. While keeping to old forms, we | 


have entirely altered the constitution of our country ; 


government has become the expression of the people’s 


will, and their hand is upon the machine. 
commerce has been revolutionised, our ports thrown 
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bit, trusting that some one else would be found tc 
finish. They did not run up a building debt; they 
had not the burden of interest upon their hearts; 
they were not oppressed by mortgages and perils 
of foreclosure. The day did its own work and paid 
for it, leaving the future to do its share in turn. 
And soin a famous building, familiar and dear to 
many of us, we can still see where one generation 
ended its task, leaving the walls but half finished, 
and can trace the very line at which those who took 
up the work, years after, built up the fabric with a 
different sort of stone. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND HCME MISSIONS. 


It is both pleasant and encouraging to see how 
| the interest in mission work at home is growing in 
our public schools. It is a very practical interest ; 
it does not sit on platforms; it does not make prosy 
speeches ; it does not care for posing and platitudes. 


Our | It puts its hands into its pockets, and out of the 


| term’s allowance hands over part of what would 


open to the harvests of the world, and East and | otherwise have been spent in amusements or small 


West join to feed our crowded millions. 
Britain has risen up in the Pacific, our speech has 


spread far and wide among nations that own no | 


allegiance to us; once isolated, we now seem to touch 
the whole world. And in all this change the throne 
has stood unshaken. Crowns have been hurled in 
the dust elsewhere, thrones have reeled if they have 


not fallen. Here we have had security and untroubled | 


order—blessings due in no slight degree to the sove- 
reign whose wisdom, equity, and virtue all her sub- 
jects delight to honour. 


MR. RUSKIN AND CHAPEL DEBTS. 


Mr. Ruskin, as most of us know by now, is nota 
safe person to meddle with in some moods. When 
irritated, he hurls a letter, always vituperative, some- 
times instructive, at his unfortunate victim, and the 
victim, in nine cases out of ten, at once parades the 
missive in public and makes a spectacle of his wrongs. 
It was certainly cruel of Mr. Ruskin to make so 
ruthless an attack on the minister who asked his aid 
in clearing off the debt on an iron chapel; but our 
sympathies are divided. With the editor of the 
Freeman, we feel that courtesy is due to all men, not 
excluding the writers of ‘‘ begging letters.” But as 


to debts (and iron churches) we agree with Mr. | 


Ruskin. Chapel debts are unsound in principle and 
ruinous in their effects. The cause of Christ is just 
crippled with debt, and till deficits are out of date 
and mortgages unknown, the strength of the Church 


| 
| 
| 


A new | luxuries. And to a schoolboy with a limited 


allowance and unlimited wants, giving is a real 
sacrifice. At this moment there is practically not a 
single school of any note in the country that is not 
| supporting mission work somewhere. It is not the 
greatest and most famous institutions that do the 
| most. Felstead, with its £300 of subscriptions, is 
abreast with Eton, and Charterhouse contributes as 
much as Harrow. But the amount is not the vital 
point. The great thing is that all should be doing 
something; that sympathy with the needs and 
sufferings of others should be stirred in life’s early 
days; that boys should be trained to feel and to 
help. For a habit of this kind once acquired is 
certain to last on in manhood. 


A PHYSICAL RECREATION SOCIETY. 


It is certain that we in our days think more of the 
body and its needs than was the custom of our fore- 
fathers ; and perhaps it is because many of us have 
to suffer for their neglect. In the upper and the 
middle classes at any rate the necessity of exercise 
and recreation is thoroughly recognised, and the 
higher we go in the scale of wealth and position, the 
more completely is life shaped in obedience to this 
law. In our universities and public schools, as many 
of us think, the idea has been carried too far, and 
athletic amusements are sweeping all before them. 
It is difficult for him that rows or runs to read as 
well, and not unfrequently we hear that an under- 





for aggressive work in the world will never be at its | graduate’s work for the examination rooms “seri- 
height. The old cathedral-builders who, as we are | ously interferes with his cricket.” "Work is sup- 
told, went about their work in “ blind and shameless | 
confidence in the charity of men and the protection | crowded together in our great towns the balance in- 
of heaven” differ from our modern menof enter- | clines to the other side, and though parks and play- 


prise in a very important way. They built bit by | grounds are multiplying, the supply is not enough 


pressed by play. But among the thousands who are 
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to meet the need, and even when the open spaces are 
obtained, comparatively few know how to make good 
use of them. Exercise is a thing that does not come 
by nature: it is a habit to be acquired. The Society 
for Promoting Physical Recreation, which has just 
been founded by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and others, will make it an essential part 
of its work to organise drill, marching, calisthenic 
exercises, and all games that involve activity and 
discipline. It will provide teachers, and in winter- 
time will procure halls and covered places where in- 
struction and practice may still go on in spite of the 
weather. It will do good work ifit gives our young 
men broader chests, tougher muscles, and stronger 
lungs ; and it will bring us a step nearer to the time 
when every school in the country shall have its 
gymnasium to be used by the children during the 
day and by their elder brothers and fathers in the 
evenings. That is what we hope to see some day. 


HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


At Jast the great Holloway College has been 
opened. Fiction and fable have been banished, and 
we know what the institution so long and so much 
tulked of really is and what it is intended to do. 
Like the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
it is to provide the thorough and systematic teaching 
which women need who are to do their part as edu- 
cators or thinkers. But unlike Girton and Newn- 
ham and Somerville, it is to be officered by women 
entirely. Men may direct, advise, and control, but the 
members of the staff are to be women, and women 
only. Itisa remarkable experiment. How it will 
answer it is hard to tell. For our own part we doubt 
whether women can at present be found competent to 
take charge of the highest work ; but time will cure 
this, and we can afford to wait. In any case the 
experiment is remarkable, and in the history of edu- 
cation it will be famous. It almost realises Tenny- 
son’s dream in the Princess, of the women's univer- 
sity with its strange laws of Rhadamantine rigour. 
The world will be impressed chiefly by the noble 
buildings, the magnificent pictures, which alone cost 
the founder £90,000, and by the enormous amount of 
the endowment. Mr. Holloway’s gift of nearly 
three-quarters of a million pounds is the greatest 
educational bequest made in England since the days 
of the famous Cardinal. The two cases set side by 
side show how far we have travelled since then. 
Wolsey was a prince; he won his wealth, like the 
princes of his age, by plunder as much as by power 
and place. Mr. Holloway was a maker of patent 
medicines and by the sale of them made him- 
selt a millionaire. May his bequest do as much 
good as Wolsey’s, though derived from so different 
a source. 


A HOME FOR INEBRIATES. 


It is one thing to convince a man who is in the 
habit of drinking to excess that he is ruining himself 
for this world and the next, and quite another thing 
to cure him of his vice; but unless you can cure as 





well as convict, you have done nothing. And it is 
easy to understand that a man of ordinary character, 
however good his resolve may be, can have but little 
chance of breaking completely with his evil habits if 
he still lives on in his old surroundings. He needs to 
be taken out of them, in fact to be taken out of him- 
self. This is the service which is rendered by an 
institution like the Dalrymple Home at Rickmans- 
worth. A man may enter under the Habitual 
Drunkards’ Act, or, if he so please, as a private 
patient, and there he may stay till the time for which 
he has entered has expired. In the majority of cases 
the results are distinctly beneficial ; patients go away 
with their old inclinations lost, able to mingle with- 
out peril in ordinary society. There are some failures, 
and complete failures, as might have been expected, 
especially where the taint has been transmitted from 
one generation to another; but on most the regular, 
disciplined life of the place acts like a charm. Stimu- 
lants are cut off totally and immediately. There is 
a variety of healthy exercise and recreation, work 
that keeps hands and minds busy without excitement 
or strain, books, music, and society. ‘The Home 
needs to be enlarged to meet the applications for 
admission that come crowding in every month, and 
at present our arrangements for the cure of inebriates 
are so deficient that there is no Home to which men 
or women can be sent to be cured of inebriety unless 
they are able to pay for their maintenance. In 
America there are Homes supported by the State in 
which all can be received. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 


In the stern struggle for existence races as weil as 
individuals have to hold their own. The trial-course 
is long, is measured by centuries not by years; but 
the issue, though long in appearing, is sure for all 
that. Looking back through the history of Europe, 
we can see the Latin race falling into the rear, and 
the Teutons and the Anglo-Saxons rushing to the 
front. When Rome fell as an empire and split up 
into parts, the virtue and vigour of the stock were 
not exhausted. New nations sprang from the grave 
of the old—France, Italy, and Spain. Each had its 
day of power ; each in turn gave way. And now they 
are falling in numbers too, a sure test of a nation’s 
state of health. In the last century the population 
of the Latin nations, those descended from Rome, 
has increased but from fifty-one to eighty-two mil- 
lions; it has not doubled. But the Germans and 
the English have trebled. Taken together they 
have risen from twenty-seven millions to upwards of 
eighty millions, to say nothing of the hosts that have 
poured away over seas and are to be found in the 
United States, in Australia, and inthe colonies of South 
Africa. It is obvious that this is the race of the future, 
unless China and Japan are to inundate and sweep 
us away, and that catastrophe will not happen yet. 
How far the cause of progress will gain by the 
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change it is hard at present to say. One fact is clear, 
that. the old solidity of character which made the 
ancient Romans rulers of the world has passed away 
from their descendants and seems to have been trans- 
ferred to the races that helped to reduce the empire 
to anarchy. 


THE LATE KING OF BAVARIA. 


Princes in our time act in tragedies as well as 
cause them. One sad story after another shows how 
utterly they, too, are at the mercy of the sorrows 
and the sufferings that befall the poorest of their 
subjects. They suffer as kings, and they have to 
suffer as men. Death enters their homes; disease 
wastes them ; the burden and mystery of life torments 
them ; often the agony is unendurable. Some break 
down before the eyes of the world, others give up 
the strife in secret. The strange and wayward 
soul who was King of Bavaria has not hidden his 
failure. One day we heard that he had been put 
under medical restraint; on the next came the news 
of his mysterious death. For years he had been 
hovering on the thin line that divides genius from 
madness. His eccentricity was famous, his perver- 
sity proverbial, his whims and fancies wild and gro- 
tesque; yet there was a touch of genius in him. 
The volume upon the mission of monarchs which he 


published anonymously four of five years ago con- | 


tained much wise and true thought ; it was the work 
of a man who had pondered deeply the duties and 
responsibilities of his position. History perhaps will 
forget what was important in his life, and record 
what was trivial. But one great fact it cannot for- 
get: that in the critical hour of Germany, 1870, when 
some states were wavering, the King of Bavaria cast 
his influence upon the side of Prussia and made a 
German Empire possible. This was the great mo- 
ment of his life. 


THE EXILED PRINCES. 


The French Republic has made its first fatal 
blunder. Since its birth it has done many unfair 
and many foolish things; but now it has paved the 
way for its own ruin. A month ago the Republic 
had no open rival in its claim to the allegiance of the 
nation. The princes of the royal houses were living 
in the land on the same level as ordinary citizens, 
obeying the laws, and by the laws protected. To- 
day they are living in foreign lands, and the Re- 
public is face to face with an antagonist. The 
princes are fifty times more dangerous abroad than 
at home. Now they have their return to work for. 
In seeking that end they will have the sympathy of 
countless hearts, who care nothing about politics 
and dynasties, but do think it a hardship anda cruel 
wrong that even a prince should be expelled from 
his country and his home, unheard and untried, at 
the instigation of sudden and senseless panic. But 
if ever the exiles return now it must be to rule. 
Most people admit that. France will not keep them 
as citizens ; -vill she receive them as kings? That 


is the question which the next few years will settle. 
And while sympathy for the sufferers grows their 
influence will be increased by their absence. While 
they were in France there was nothing to separate 
them from ordinary human beings. Even their 
most ardent supporters did not think them peerless 
or infallible. But exile them—put the sea between 
leader and followers—and the most foolish of man- 
kind will become an ideal hero. We have seen this 
in the history of our own land; we shall see it again 
now. But we are afraid that in France the legend 
may live longer than it did here, and with more 
| fatal results. 





III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A MISSION SHIP AGROUND. 


In the Baptist Missionary Magazine for July, there 
is a bright, cheery letter from the Rev. George 
Grenfell of the Congo Mission. It is dated from 
“a sandbank in the Congo,’’ and the writer adds 
that he and his ship, the Peace, have been stranded 
there for a week after a really serious accident. The 
little steamer ran aground and got jammed between 
two great spurs of rock; then she had to be forced 
free, then beached on a bank for repairs. And even 
that was not the end of trouble, for when the time 
came to launch her again, the first attempt to dig her 
cut of the sand failed ; then Mr. Grenfell with the 
help of the Henry Reed, which had come up to help a 
comrade in distress, tried to tow the vessel out into 
deep water, but hawsers would not hold, and at last 
they had to go to work again with spade and shovel, 
till after a week’s work the Peace was free again to 
carry its message up and down the great river. Mr. 
Grenfell’s work has just received a high tribute of 
praise from Colonel Sir Francis de Winton, R.A., in 
a paper read before the Royal Geographical Sociey, 
and as Sir Francis is the Administrator General of 
the Congo Free State, his words have authority. “In 
addition to his high merits as an explorer, Mr. Gren- 
fell is an earnest, large-minded, devout Christian 
missionary, and has gained for himself the reputation 
of being a most painstaking and accurate observer. 
Loved by all and trusted by all—a true Christian 
pioneer.” 





ZENANA WORK. 


The‘report of the Zenana work, which is being 
carried on by the Irish Presbyterian Mission in 
Gujarat, is a model of its kind. There is no pretence, 
no parade. Plain facts are stated in a practical way. 
We can see the difficulties and the failures as well as 
the successes. Some women welcome the new teach- 
ing, but many are content to remain in their ignor- 
| ance. Children have to be “ summoned”’ to school. 
They will drop in an hour or two late, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world; they will be 
sent for to leave their lessons, to fetch the goat home, 
to take their medicine, or to get their breakfast, and 
no one thinks anything of the interruption and dis- 
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order such irregularity must cause. Teaching is 
hard work in England; what must it be out there, 


in such a climate, and with such a system? That j 


the teachers still love their work, still think it the 
one thing worth doing in the world, shows the 
depth and the strength of their devotion. 


BIBLE REVISION IN MADAGASCAR. 


While scholars and divines at home have been at 
work to give us a new version of the Old and the 
New Testaments, Christian teachers in Madagascar 
have also been busily employed in Bible revision, 
and now, after thirteen or fourteen years’ labour, 
their task is finished. The need of anew translation, 
felt far and wide among the native churches of the 
island, shows how the teaching of Christ has made 
its way among them, and with what care they study 
the history of God’s revelation to the world. The 
revised Bible will mark a stage in their course, stand- 
ing like a great monument. In the persecution 
which threatened to destroy Christianity in Mada- 
gascar by sheer extermination, the old Bibles, stored 
away in secret, and brought out for use with fear 
and trembling, kept the faith alive in many hearts. 
The new version can hardly do a greater work than 
this, but it will give those who believe new faith and 
new light, perfecting and establishing what has 
already been begun. 


LETTERS FROM UGANDA. 


Further letters have been received from the mis- 
sionaries at Uganda. For the time the king seems 
to have forgotten his suspicion; he is not touching 
teachers or converts, but it is not certain that he 
will long continue in this mood. Meanwhile the 
work is being carried on quietly but steadily. The 
Christians gather in small parties, to avoid provok- 
ing hostility by any parade of their numbers, and, 
in spite of the peril, new converts are being won 
from day to day. Persecution will not prevail 
against the love of Christ. 


NATIVE PASTORS. 


In the missionary system of the future, native 
teachers will hold the chief place, and it is time that 
we realised this more fully than we do. The native 
pastors who are now at work side by side with 
European teachers are doing their part in the con- 
flict nobly, and they well deserve all the praise and 
honour that we can give them. And so we were de- 
lighted to see that in the magazines of the Church and 
the London Missionary Societies for July, a promi- 
nent place was given to biographical accounts of men 
who have been teaching and preaching Christ to their 
fellow-countrymen. Let us honour them while they 
are alive, and while they can enjoy the tribute. 
Only a man of power and of strong character can 
lay hold of the teaching of the Gospel so firmly as 
to be able, not only to base his own life upon its law, 
but to carry its message to others still living in a 





faith which he has forsaken. To do this is a task 
that needs enormous courage and remarkable force. 
it is only possible to exceptional men, yet this is 
what the native pastor succeeds in doing. 


ROMISH AGGRESSION. 


From all quarters of the mission field come com- 
plaints of Romish aggression. No sooner have Pro- 
testant societies established themselves, and got a 
firm footing among a people, than they are followed 
by the emissaries of Rome, who stir up jealousy and 
strife among the heathen, draw away converts, and 
make the work harder by decrying their fellow- 
Christians as heretics and impostors. In Uganda, 
on the Niger, in New Guinea, at Tinnevelly, and 
in Athabasca, the same difficulty has been met with, 
All our great missionary socicties have suffered alike. 
The latest case reported is at Krishnagar, in India, 
where the trouble has been extreme. The Romanists 
have practically bought their adherents at a regular 
tariff, and by doing this they have not only scduced 
many converts from their first faith, but have de- 
moralised those who remain true. These see others 
being paid for their religion, and expect the same 
themselves. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. WILLIAM PULSFORD. 


Dr. William Pulsford’s death will cause many to 
grieve beyond the limits of the great town in which 
he worked and lived. Glasgow knew him best; had 
learned his sterling worth and all the sweetness and 
sympathy of his character. But though he was not 
a popular preacher, in the accepted sense of the 
word ; though he shrank from publicity and display, 
both in pulpit and on platform, far and wide his 
name and influence had spread: and to know him 
even a little was to honour him much. His great 
care was the welfare of his people and of the poor. 
His sympathy was very practical ; he could nurse as 
well as pray, and his life was a grander sermon than 
any pulpit oration, however splendid. He was the 
very model of a pastor—the true shepherd of his 
people, true and tender. 


ROBERTSON OF IRVINE. 


The Rev. W. B. Robertson of Irvine contrasts at 
all points with Dr. Pulsford, saving one—that the 
work he could do he did with all his strength. But 
for long and trying physical weakness he would have 
been far more famous as a preacher than he was. 
Preachers and all who make a study of preaching 
flocked to hear him. For stately and splendid 
eloquence running through many keysand command- 
ing many tones he scarcely had his peer. He was 
picturesque, impassioned, a master of pathos and of 
scorn. In every word there was vital force; it came 
from the soul and went right home to the soul, and 
that is the test of true preaching. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 





CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 
EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


pa geome is a weakness or want 

of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused 
by everything which weakens the system 
in general, or the stomach in particular. 
From it proceed nearly all the diseases to 
which we are liable; for it is very certain, 
that if we could always keep the stomach 
right we should only die by old age or 
accident. ;Indigestion produces a great 
variety of unpleasant sensations ; amongst 
the most prominent of its miserable effects 
are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
sometimes attended with a constant crav- 
ing for drink, a distension or feeling of 
enlargement of the stomach, flatulency, 
heartburn, pain in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps 
sickness, rumbling noise in the bowels: 
in some cases of depraved digestion there 
is nearly a complete disrelish for food, but 
still the appetite is not greatly impaired, as 
at the stated period of meals persons so 
afflicted can eat heartily, although without 
much gratification; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and in- 
capacity for exertion. The minds of per- 
sons so afflicted frequently become irritable 
and desponding, and great anxiety is ob- 
servable in the countenance; they appear 
thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected, under 
great apprehension of some imaginary dan- 


ger, will start at any unexpected noise or 
; 


| occurrence, and become so agitated that 
| they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves; yet for all this the mind is 
| exhilarated without much difficulty ; pleas- 
|ing events, society, will for a time dissipate 
| all appearance of disease ; but the excite- 
{ment produced by an agreeable change 
| vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
| Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, 
| restlessness, the sleep disturbed by fright- 
ful dreams and startings, and affording 
| little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight 
|and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, 
&c. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptons of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /nd?- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach} and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems—nothing | 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Vorton’s 
Extract of Camomile Flowers. 'The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach; and in alk 
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cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, | 














windy colic, and genera: weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers; and, when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 


the form of tea; and the only reason why | 


it has not long since been placed the very 
first in rank of all restorative medicines is, 
that in taking it the stomach has always 
been loaded with water which tends in a 
great measure to counteract, and very fre- 
quently wholly to destroy the effect. It 
must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, 
merely for the purpose of conveying into 
it a small quantity of medicine, must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating properties only 
to counteract the bad effects likely to be 
produced by the water. Generally speak- 
ing, this has been the case with Camomile 
Flowers, a herb possessing the highest 


restorative qualities, and when properly | 


taken, decidedly the most speedy restorer, 
and the most certain preserver of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to the 
proprietor, and which he firmly believes 
to be one of the most valuable modern 
discoveries in medicine, by which all the 
essential and extractive matter of more 
than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Ex- 
perience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered 
by any diluting or indigestible substance, 
in the same degree has their benefit been 
more immediate and decided. Mild in 
their operation and pleasant in their effect, 
they may be taken at any age, and under 
, 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


|any circumstances, without danger or in- 
| convenience. A person exposed to cold 
jand wet a whole day or night could not 
possibly receive any injury from taking 
them, but, on the contrary, they would 
effectually prevent a cold being taken. 
After a long acquaintance with and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
| them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tonic MEpICcIN=s, 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
|mervous and muscular systems. The solid- 
ity or firmness of the whole tissue of the 
| body, which so quickly follows the use of 
| Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain and 
speedy effects in repairing the partial dila- 
pidations from time or intemperance, and 
their lasting salutary influence on the whole 
|frame, is most convincing, that in the 
smallest compass is contained the largest 
quantity of the tonic principle, of so peculiar 
a nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
|strength sufficient to resist the formation 
|of disease, and also to fortify the constitu- 
tion against contagion; as such, their gene- 
ral use is strongly recommended as a 
| preventative during the prevalence of ma- 
|lignant fever or other infectious diseases, 
and to persons attending sick rooms they 
are invaluable, as in no one instance have } 
they ever failed in preventing the taking } 
|of illness, even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended for all stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will probably 
be expected that some advice should be 
given respecting diet, though after all that 
has been written upon the subject, after 
the publication of volume upon volume, 
after the country has, as it were, been 
inundated with practical essays on diet, 
as a means of prolonging life, it would be 
unnecessary to say more, did we not feel 
it our duty to make the humble endeavour 
of inducing the public to regard them not, 
but to adopt that course which is dictated by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 

or in-|plure, by reason, and by common sense. | same food, when digested imperfectly. Let 
0 cold |fpose persons who study the wholesomes, | the dish be ever so delicious, ever so en- 
ild not \@d are governed by the opinion of writers | ticing, a variety offered, the bottle ever so 
taking |p diet, are uniformly both unhealthy in | enchanting, never forget that temperance 
would |My and weak in mind. There can be no | tends to preserve health, and that health is 
taken, |pubt that the palate is designed to inform | the soul of enjoyment. But should an im- 
d strict |pwhat is proper for the stomach, and of , propriety be at any time, or ever so often 
rties of |purse that must best instruct us what food committed, by which the stomach becomes 
; doing take and what to avoid: we want no} overloaded or disordered, render it im- 
ally the er adviser. Nothing can be more clear mediate aid by taking a dose of JVorton’s 
IcINes, jn that those articles which are agreeable Camomile Pills, which will so promptly assist 
edicine }pthe taste were by nature intended for in carrying off the burden thus imposed 

ich suf. {at food and sustenance, whether liquid upon it that all will soon be right again. 
ties all solid, foreign or of native production; , It is most certainly true that every per- 
e power they are pure and unadulterated, no json in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 
human jm need be dreaded by their use; they | noxious matter, which if taken at one meal 
ites the fl only injure by abuse. Consequently, | would be fatal: it is these small quantities 
e solid. Matever the palate approves, eat and drink | of noxious matter, which are introduced 
of the ays in moderation, but never in excess; | into our food, either by accident or wilful 
. use of ping in mind that the first process of adulteration, which we find so often upset 
ain and (gestion is performed in the mouth, the the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
jal dila- eond in the stomach; and that, in order foundation of illness, and perhaps final 
ce, and {mt the stomach may be able to do its ruination to health. _To preserve the con- 
e whole mk properly, it is requisite the first pro- , stitution, it should be our constant care, if 
in the [sshould be well performed; this consists | possible, to counteract the effect of these 
largest jpmasticating or chewing the solid food, |small quantities of unwholesome matter; 
peculiar [pas to break down and separate the fibres | and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
system, jm Small substances of meat and vege- constitution finds its way into the stomach, 
th and (|ple, mixing them well, and blending the ja friend should immediately be sent after 
rmation le together before they are swallowed; | it, which would prevent its mischievous 
onstitu- ffi It is particularly urged upon all to take | effects, and expel it altogether; no better 
ir gene- jenty of time to their meals and never eat friend can be found—no, none which 
d as al|phaste. If you conform to this short and | will perform the task with greater certainty 
of ma-|miple, but comprehensive advice, and find | than NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
liseases, fit there are various things which others And let it be observed that the longer this 
ms they and drink with pleasure and without | medicine is taken the less it will be wanted, 
ce have monvenience, and which would be plea- | and it can in no case become habitual, as 
> taking Bit to yourself only that they disagree, | its entire action is to give energy and force 
ying cir- ff may at once conclude that the fault is | to the stomach, which is the spring of life, 
| the stomach, that it does not possess the |the source from which the whole frame 
‘lls are jpwer which it ought to do, that it wants | draws its succour and support. After an 
stomach |pistance, and the sooner that assistance | excess of eating or drinking, and upon 
srobably |faftorded the better. A very short trial | every occasion of the general health being 
ould be jpthis medicine will best prove how soon |at all disturbed, these Pitts should be 
all that pmill put the stomach in a condition to }’mmediately taken, as they will stop and 
t, after fpform with ease all the work which nature | eradicate disease at its commencement. 
volume, fended for it. By its use you will soon | Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, 
e, been |pable to enjoy, in moderation, whatever |that by the timely use of this medicine 
yn diet, /@greeable to the taste, and unable to | only, and a common degree of caution, 
ould be {me one individual article of food which |any person may enjoy all the comforts 
not feel grees with or sits unpleasantly on the | within his reach, may pass through life 
deavour |MMach. Never forget that a small meal | without an illness, and with the certainty 

il digested affords more nourishment to | of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

system than a large one, even of the; On account of their volatile properties, 
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4 ‘OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


















they must be kept in bottles; and if|2s. 9d. each, with full directions. Th 
closely corked their qualities are neither | large bottle contains the quantity of thra 
impaired by time nor injured by any change |small ones, or Pitts equal to fourtee 
of climate whatever. Price 134d. and | ounces of CaMOMILE FLOWERS. 


SOLD BY NEARLY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Be particular to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Fr strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preservi 
the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will co 
pletely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Heali 
qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from eve 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a short time, th 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfect 
clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 

































STEEDMAN'S SOOTHING POWDERS, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


THE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world wil 





all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 





Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of Powders 
closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Purchasers. The Propriet 
therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special caution against sud 
imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the wor 
«JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are engraved 
the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters on a Re@ 
Ground, without which none are genuine. The name STEEDMAN is sp4 
with two EEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sol 
by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in 
Packets, 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Str Wm. McARTHUR, K.C.M.G. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Esq,, J.P. 


Lt.-Col. A. M. ARTHUR. Joun Narier, Esq. 

H. J. ATKINSON, Esq, J.P. | W. K. PARKER, Esq., F.R.S. 
H. H. Fow er. Esq , M.P. | T. W. Pocock, Esq., J.P. 
R. R. GLover, Esq., J.P. REV. J. A. SPURGEON. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq. JOHN VANNER, Esq. 


S. D. Wappy, Esq., Q.C. 


AUDITORS. 
W. P. GRIFFITH, Esq. ARTHUR J. HILL, Esq. (Messrs. THEODORE JONES & Co.) 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

C. B. RADCLIFFE, Esq., M D.. 24, Cavendish Square, W. 
S. O. HABERSHON, Esq , M.D.. 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
W. Moxon, Esq., M.D., 6, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

BANKERS. 

THE City BANK. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. INGLE, COOPER & HOLMES, City Bank Chambers, E.C. 







PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Funds in hand =~ am .» £2,315,429 
Bonuses declared ... bik .. 1,079,695 
Annual Income _.... oe 366,201 





Total Claims by Death paid ... £2,557,385 
Total Amount Insured ... -- £8,928,792 
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Star Jaile Assurance Society, 

















SHE attention of intending Assurers is invited 
to the following important advantages which 
are offered by this Society. 


£100,000 Share Capital of which only £5000 has been called up. 
£2,315,429 invested in high-class Securities. 
Stringent principles of valuation for Bonus distributions, viz.:— 
1. The Institute of Actuaries’ H™ Mortality Table. 
2. The Rate of Interest assumed, 3% per cent. 
3. The whole of the ‘‘ Loading,” z.¢., the difference between the premiums payable, 
and the net premiums by the H™ Table, has been reserved as a pro- 
vision for future expenses and profits. 


PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years; nine-tenths being appropriated to the assured. 

£1,079,695 have been allotted to the assured at the various divisions hitherto made. 

Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all previous 
Bonuses. 

Profits may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, as a present cash 
payment, or in reduction of all future premiums 

At the last division of profits in 1883, a surplus of £278,089 was declared, producing 
reversionary additions to policies amounting to upwards of £425,000. 


Some examples of this Bonus are appended on the other side. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Moderate rates of Premium. Special facilities for payment—annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. Half credit for five years, or half Premium for five years without debt 
on Policy. 

Wide limits of free Residence and Travel. 

Facilities for reviving lapsed Policies, or for the issue of Paid-up Policies in lieu 
of those subject to annual Premiums. 

Liberal surrender values, or loans, within the surrender value. 

Investment or Endowment Policies, payable at a given age, or at previous death. 
(Tables 4 & 4a.) 

Indisputable Policies, with whole world licence. 


Immediate payment of Claims on proof of death and title. 
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Star Fife Assurance Soricty. 








SPECIMENS OF THE RECENT BONUS :— 


Allotted to Policies for £1000 each, effected at the respective ages of 20, 30, 


go and 50, and having been respectively in force for 5, 10, 15, 20, 


25 and 30 years. 


Age 
at 
Entry 





20 


40 


50 




















GE NUMBER OF YEARS IN FORCE. \ 
=e | | 
| <2 5 |} 10 15 20 £25 | 30 
| “é | a 
Sa di£s. dif s dif cs. di&é s dis s diz s. d. 
Reversionary Bonus ../ 18 13 4/68 10 " 7I 10 0|75 10 0/79 © 0/83 10 0/86 x 
Cash Bonus — re 18 11 8/21 16 8/25 11 8/30 o mn 15 10] 41 10 1 
Reduction of Premium “se O19 2] 4 2} 10 of 126 8] 2 8 4 I 
- » =. a — | ate 
: ; Es | 5 = | 
Reversionary Bonus..| 24 7 6|68 10 0/72 « 77 © 0/81 o 0/8610 olgo o « 
| 
Cash Bonus na Ss a 23 § 10/27 7 6/32 17 6/38 17 is 10 ol s3 1¢ 
| 
Reduction of Premium Mt : 6 Bi £244 4 217 6| 316 & 6| 
| 
R-versionary Bonus..| 32 9 2}68 10 0/72 10 0/77 10 0/82 10 0/88 10 ojg2 10 
| | 
Cash Bonus ‘se se 29 6 813418 4/41 14 49 5 10) 58 8 4) 66 
, P | hs 
Reduction of Premium Pa z19 2] 233 & > 2] 41% 2] 612 8] 9 ( 
Reversionary Bonus..|45 50/68 10 0/74 0 0/79 © « 5 © 0/92 10 O16 o of 
) 455 7 : |9 
} | 
Cash Bonus Se ea <a 36 18 4144 7 1 8/61 6 8/72 © ol79 4 
| } 
- = ‘ — . | 
Reduction of Premium = 3 010] 4 4 2] 517 € 8 4]12 6 8]17 4 


ASSURANCE OF SECOND CLASS LIVES. 


advar 


HE Directors have recently introduced a new method of insuring 
lives which from family history or past health are not equal to 
those of healthy persons generally. Instead of charging an 

raced Premium to meet the extra risk, the new plan, if so desired 


by the Assured before he pays the first Premium, is to charge the 


tabul 


ar rate and make the Policy liable to a debt equal to the difference 


between the ordinary and advanced Premium, multiplied by the number 


of years of expectancy of such life. 


year 


This debt to be reduced every 
by the amount of the excess Premium over the ordinary rate which 


would have been charged. 


out | 


occurring sooner. 


By this plan the Assured only pays the ordinary rate if he lives 
iis expectancy, and the Office is protected in the event of death 
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Star Teife Assurance Society. 











Annual Premiums for Assuring the following sums at Death, WITH PROFITS. 
ra Age ‘ ; ~ ; ~ : 


| next £100 | £250 £500 | £1000 
birthday. 
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Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 for whole Term of Life, or for one or 
seven years, WITHOUT PROFITS. 





Age next 


birthday. 


SEVEN YEARS. 


| 
Pee: naa, 
. se a 
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WHOLE LIFE. | ONE YEAR. 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100 on attaining the following ages, 
or at Death, if before :— 





WITH PROFITS. WITHOUT PROFITS. 
60 | 65 | 
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Copies of the New Prospectus, the last Annual Report of the Directors, Forms of Proposal, a 
all information will be furnished by any of the Society’s Agents, or on application to the Head Office. 


32, MoorGATE STREET, W. W. BAYNES, 


Lonvon, E.C. Secretary. ary, 
St 




















ROX of Patterns, containing all our Seasonable 
Novelties, sent POST FREE on application. 


RSSOVESCVSSCVESSEIESCISSOS 
Ladies ! Writs for Patterns. 
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SIENRY PEASE ¢o 


CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
wanveacrurens, Lhe Mills, DARTsSINGTOD. 
ennteanedl Established when George FE was ‘king. a 


Our Business has been in existence for nearly a Century and a Half, and 
during this long period it has always kept in the front rank of Manufacturers. 

Hitherto we have disposed of all our Productions to Wholesale Merchants 
only, but we have now decided to deal direct with the Public, who will thus 
save the.Profits both.of the Wholesale Merchant and the Draper. 

It is literally true that we buy our Woo! direct from the Farmer, spin it 
into Yarn, and weave it into various Cloths on our own premises. These 
advantages, we believe, are possessed by no other Firm offering Goods, as we now 
do, direct from the producer to the consumer. 

At the Bradford Technical Exhibition, opened by H.R.H. The PRINCE OF 
WALES, we obtained the 


Bold Medal i ClotB-Workers’ Company, 


whilst at Six other Exhibitions our Goods have obtained the Highest Medal Awarded. 
We have also had the honour of making Dress Material for 


* H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


These facts are sufficient of themselves to convince any Lady wishing to obtain 
handsome and durable Dress Materials, that she will be consulting her own interest by 
applying to us for Patterns, and comparing our Prices with anything offered elsewhere. 

Carriage Paid on all Orders of £1 and upwards to any Rly. Station in Great Britain. 




















egur-| Henry Pease & Co.'s Suocessors, 


a DARLINGTON. 
9440069469944 9ES44 9454994409 
df Ladies!! Write for Patterns. 
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S in Charming Variety. 


A 


FANCY CREPES AND ZEPHYR 





of Patterns,containing all our Lovely Novelties, 
BOX sent POST FREE on application. 
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The DARLINGTON Celebrated 


PSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSHHSHS SHSHHSO HSE PHSSSSHS CODOSHSSSOOSOSOOE 


GOLD wepa, CASHMERES, 


PSSSSHSHSHSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESHSHSSSSSHS HSH SHES LSOSHSSOSHSEOO? 


1/6 TO 4/- PER YARD. 


HESE we guarantee all Pure Wool, and they will be found, on comparison, 
to be superior in softness and richness of texture to French or any other 
High-class Goods. 


Ladies are 


$nvited to send Carriage Paid 


for Patterns, on all 
whicb Orders of 
will be sent £1 and upwards 
Post Free to any 
to anp Part of Railway Station 
the World. in 


Any Lengtb Cut. 


Great Britain. 





The DARLINGTON Celebrated 
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CROSS-WARP SERGES, 


SPSSSHSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSHSSHSHSHSSHSSHHSSSSHSHHHSOSSSHHHHHHHHHHHEHHEH HHS SOSOHHOSOOOOOO 


From 103d. to 3/- per Yard, 


A™ made from Pure Wool, and are warranted to wear and always look well ; 
whilst, being made from two-fold Yarn, both in warp and weft, they will be 
found practically untearable either way of the Cloth. 

RR” Boating, Fishing, pee Walking, Touring, Cycling, Sc., they are 
unapproachable ; whilst for Tailor-made Costumes, where the draping is of so 
much consequence, the leading authorities state that no such Goods were ever 

before offered. They are to be had in all the Newest Colourings, and Patterns 

of seven different qualities are sent, on approbation, Post Free. 





The Darlington a me “e: oa nh from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per yard. 
The Darlington Ottom: ws ot e from is. to 3s. do. 
The Darlington onan Cloths pm oe ox from 8id.to 1s. 9d. do. 
The Darlington Cords .. m a a + from 6d. to 1s. 6d. do. 
The Darlington Beiges, all Wool pe - -- 8d. and 114, do. 
The Darlington All-Wool Foules .. + a from is. to 2s. 6d. do. 
The Darlington Union Foules 83d. do. 
The Darlington Ocean, Canvas, and Basket 

Cloths, plein and figured’ 104d. do. 
The Darlington Nuns’ Veilings -- from 84d. to 103d. do. 
The Darlington Soleils, plain and figured - from is, 4d. to 3s. do. 
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f Ladies!! Write for Patterns. 














f Ladies!! Write for Patterns. 
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Feast .Dile Velveteen, 


OF GREAT & RICHNESS AND BEAUTY, 


2/6 per Yard; Black & Colours. 


SOOSSSHSHSSSOSSHSSOSOHOS SHSSSSSESSSSSSHSSSSSESSSSESSHSSSHSSSSOHOOOOOOOOES 


The DARLINGTON Velveteen Cord, 


A SPECIAL NOVELTY, 


2/6 per Yard; Black & Colours. 


We do not attempt to offera so-called cheap Article, but rather one which we 
can confidently recommend, both as to beauty of appearance and durability, whilst 
we do not consider it necessary to offer anything at a higher price, because, for all 
practical purposes, the quality we have selected leaves nothing to be desired. 


Patterns in all the Newest Colourings sent, on approbation, Post Free. 
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@ The @ DARLINGTON © Flannels, © 


COMPRISING— 
DOMESTIC FLANNELS, in a great Variety of Qualities, 

I/- upwards. 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC RED FLANNELS, t/I$d. upwards. 
SUPERIOR WHITE AND COLOURED FLANNELS, 


For Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Gowns. 


FLANNELS for BOATING, CRICKET, & TENNIS SUITS, 
Warranted Thoroughly Shrunk. 


PSSSSCSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSHSS SHSHHSHSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSOSSOSOSOSS SHESSOSOSOSSOSOSSOS 


*,* Before purchasing elsewhere, Ladies should send to 


Henry Pease & (0.'s Successors, 


apbirmets an> THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


For Patterns, which will be sent by return, Post Free. 
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B 0X of Patterns, containing all our Charming Novelties, 
sent POST FREE on application. 
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sent POST FREE on application. 


f ROX of Patterns, containing all our Charming Novelties, 
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Price Sid. per Yard 


4 very durable Fabric, specially adapted for Charitable purposes. 
Width 265 inches. 





te “Samaritan Serge, 
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, The DARLINGTON 


@ERGRE [BN NS WEAR 








Low-priced 
> SERGES < 
are frequently 
the Dearest. 


For DURABILITY, 
Buy ONLY 
Woaded Colours, 


as nothing else 





Nothing so 
durable as 
Pure Wool, 
well spun. 


SuSE 


Warranted Woaded Fast Colours, in Black and Blue, 
9/6 to 9/- per Yard. 


will stand. 

















The Darlington Clerical Serge, 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 
Q/- per Yard—s8 inches wide. 





Darlington Celebrated Lionel Serge 


For Boys’ wear, will never tear and never stain; warranted woaded. 
This may be tested by boiling. 


5/6 per Yard—s6 inches wide. 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS—POST FREE. 


Our Manufactures have had 134 years’ reputation, and are made from 
Pure Wool under our own personal supervision, over 1,000 pérsons being 
engaged in their production ; we are thus enabled to guarantee everything we sell. 


Every possible facility.is offered to Purchasers. Patterns are sent on appro- 
bation, Post-Free, immediately on receiving application, while all Orders are 
executed same day as received, without the slightest trouble to Buyer. 

b we obdecenseunneedscmenssneecdsenssanscenccccencecéunennees: peusaunescnesses 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 
ENRY PEASE & CO.’S £ _ SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
a SUCCESSORS, The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1752, 
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Ladies!! Write for Patterns. 


@. PALKNER & CONS, MANCHESTER, 
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A Shilling 
Stick 


—lasts— 








Twelve 
—Months— 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK 
100 YEARS Established as the 
cleanest and best i 
preparation for Sy << 
SHAVING. 
e 


x» 
a tb 


It makes a 
profuse, Creamy and 
Fragrant Lather, which 
leaves the Skin smooth, clean, 
cool, and comfortable. 














Good Complexion! 
And LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itse/f, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 








































A most Eminent Authority on the Skin 
Ly ’ 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, B.RS., 


Writes in the JouRNAL oF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 

“que use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
“into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 
“ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 











O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chepping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 
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Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


"T HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 


pe re ee 
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PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: ) PEARS’ | 

















Transparent: Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 
(The 2s. Gd. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
SOAP. \ A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. SOAP. 





EARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere, but imsist on having Pears’, 
as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted for extra gain, even 
by dealers who would be thought RESPECTABLE, some of whom attract 

the public into their shops or stores by marking Pears’? Seap at less 
than cost price, and then recommend some rubbish on which they get a large 








profit. 
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Caution to Parents. 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury 
from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated 
with the most pernicious ingredients : hence frequently, the irritability, 

redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. 
It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS are 
FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white 
Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually contain much more soda than others, owing 
to the use of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap very 
injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. ‘The sericus 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite 
of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has 
developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the 
most eminent Dermatologists. 


PEARS’ Transrarent SOAP 


IS RECOMMENDED AS ABSOLUTELY PURE; 
FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (SODA), 
AND FROM ARTIFICIAL COLOURING MATTER. 
It is DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, REMARKABLY DURABLE 
AND HAS BEEN IN GOOD REPUTE wnearty 100 YEARS, 
AND OBTAINED 


FIFTEEN International Prize MEDALS 


FROM 


Professor John Attfield, RRS, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Lritain. 








? 





‘= HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an indevendent analysis 
“of your TRANSPARENT SOAP, and have not found it to vary in 
‘quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of 
“ moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A BETTER, 
“PURER, OR MORE USEFULLY DURABLE SOAP CANNOT 
“BE MADE.” 


A. & F. PEARS, ~ 


Soay Makers by Appointment ta B™R.B. the 
Prince of Wales, 


91, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 


Pure, Fragrant & Durable—No Artificial Colouring, 
‘aqStM\ ON—I9FVA B JO SSOUUTY} OY} 03 posn oq Avg 


































om M DELINA PATTI. | 
‘T HAVG~.und PEARS’ SOAP matebless for the Hands and Complexion.” | 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C, 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD BaspkEn, Esq., Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s. 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
WiLLIAM SuTTON GoveER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City, 
JOHN MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington.”, 
FOUNTAIN JoUN HARTLEY, Esq., Clapton. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq » Lincoln's Inn, 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, 
AUDITORS. 
ALFRED HENRY Baynes, Esq., Wandsworth. 
WILLIAM PoTTEeR OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 

Rev. LEwis Borrett Wulre, D.D. , Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, Queen Street, City, 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. HENRY GOVER & Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
BANKERS.,—The London and Westminster Bank, a y. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR AND AcTuUaR 
WILLIAM SuTTON GoVER, Esq., F.S.S., F.L.A 
acer Aut ACTUARY-—Frepenic FIELD Gover, Esy. 
SUB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Fs}. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1886. 
NEW a 
1,972 Policies issued for je - eve woe £402,862 
New Premium Income .. coo = one Ss, 378 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 
27,7€8 Policies, assuring ‘ vee 9,215,556 
REVENUE oF THE YEAR 
Premiums ave ose £152, 036 
Interest, &c. nam “om 43,107 
ACCUMULATED F —_ 
Laid by in the year = £72,453 
Accumulated Fund on Sist January, ‘ese .. ae eee eae 083,415 


Claims and Bonuses paid under Company's [oiicies ... £946,340 
Average Reversionary Bonus tor 30 years abour 14 per cent, per annum. 











£195,143 


(Glycerine 
‘é Gucumber 


Is Invaluable during the Summer Months fur Preserving ‘he 
Complexion from the effects of the hot Sun, Winds. Hard 
Water, &c. It keeps the skin cool and refreshed in the Hottes: 
weather, and entirely removes and prevents all Sunburn, Redness. 
Irritation, Tan, &c., and renders the Skin delicately Soft, Smooth, uid 
White, It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever produce. 
and no Lady who values her complexion should ever be without it. A:l 
Irritation from the Bites or Stings of Insects is also allayed by its use. 

Bottles, 1s., 23.6d., of all Chemists. Free for 8d. extra by the Sole Makers, 

M. BEETHAM <x SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 








Don’t use COMMON Soaps. 


PERFECT Manufactured 
PURITY ! from best 
HIGH and purest 
QUALITY! Materials only. 


No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever 
use any other for the Household or Person. Marcerrison’s name 
is stamped on every tablet and bar, which is always a guarantee 
for the highest cleansing qualities and greatest durability of any 
Soaps in the world. Shopkeepers frequently try to sell inferior 
articles on which they get greater profits, 


&@ INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 








PEPPER'S TONIC, 


Every Half-crown Bottle of Pepper's Tonic is more potent than two bottles of best Port 


Wine for giving great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, 


and Digestive Strength. Sold Everywhere. 





Delightful to Use. Makes Fragrant and Cleansing. A 
the Skin Healthy, Soft, Safeguard against Skin 
Beautiful, Transparent, ge Diseases, Transcends 


Supple. Tablets 6d. Sold everywhere. Ordinary Toilet Soaps. 
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HEAD OFFICES :—79, QueeNn VicToRIA StaeET. E.C. 
Crancitcs AT 121. Patt MALL, S.W., & 9, Liverroce St., Locos, E.G. 





FIVE GOLD MEDALS” 


und la, Packages 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS, CAKES, ANE 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 


Sold Everywhere, in 14.,2d., 
6d 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER, 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonvon, E.C. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 
" Lea fully invite applications fur PATTERNS of 
Ye. their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
. 4} Season. These are forwarded post free, tu- 
ORS Be gether with the ILLUSTRATED PRICK 
“8 aN be LIST, containing 220 Engravings, illustrating 
he the most becoming and fashionable styles ot 
‘s \ Costume for the wear of Gentlemen, Yout4s, 
> Boys, »nd Ladies. 
Carriage is paid on all orders to any ad- 
dress in the United Kingdom, 
In their numerous Departments, Messrs. 
-amuel Brothers supply Gentlemen's and 
**oys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosier), 
Boots, and Outfits of every description and 
__ for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies 
Habits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham House. 
65 & 67, LUDGaTS HILL, LONDON, E.C. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


MADE 
SIMPLY 
WITH 


EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


s 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
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an 
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TINS, 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s., EVERYWHERE 


Malted A First- Cla 
Farinaceous ; a? O Dp "rn 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, DYSPEPTICS, 
and the AGED. 


“ Very Digestible — Nutritious — Palatable — Satisfying — Excellent 
uality—Perfectly free Srom Grit— Requires neither boiling nor straining 
lade ina Minute.””—Vide Lancet, British Medical Journal, &. 

“ My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, cor: 
sequent upon severe diarrhoea, and inability to retain any form of a 
Food’ or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted pre 
paration, and I have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapi:!¥ 
as he has done.”—H, E, TRESTRAIL, F.2.0.9., M.R.C. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRFCTIONS WITH EACH TIN. 








BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
Thousands of Customers testify that no ee article woven 
equals this in general util 


SPEARMAN’S 
"oar DIEVON*:.2* 


ONLY. oo 


NEW SUMMER 
PATTERNS E ~ 
NOW READY, 


For Ladies’ dresses, beautiful Pagrus s ote to 4/6 the yd. For 
Children, capitally strong, 1/3 to 2/- d, For Gentlemen’s 
wear, double width, 2/6 to 10/6 the me “the Navy Blues and the 
Blacks are fast dyes, On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE, N.B.—Any length cut, and Carringe Paid to 
principal Railway Stations, Goods packed for Export. 


SPEARMAN, 


ONLY ADDRESS. 


Buy direct of 


PLYMOUTH. 


NO AGENTS. 





WHAT SHALL \ DRINK 7 
Nf) 
ne Y LIME- Avs 2 
,AND CORDIALS , 
aS 4AN/Aa Se _ wr - 
“DA = a5 ay 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
We regret to find that some un- 
BLACK oe ye persons have attempted 
m_off as our Black Lead in- 
te articles made in a similar 
LEAD fcc" 
above Reward will be paid (on the 
conviction of persons so offending) 
oR AUDS! ¢ to anyone who will supply infor- 
mation which will enable us te 
@ take the necessary proceedings. 
2B. JAMES & SONS, Plymouth. 
tin cites Benn, ty Sle 2 1%, te 
Conan: duet or em parse, herby avoiding Seen to Furniture, 
Can be obtained of Grocers and Oilmen everywhere. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 
Brown & Polson's 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR 
The Nursery, the Sick Room, 
and the Family Table. 





ACA LARS 
Blue 


See that you get it! 
As bad makes are often sold|§ 
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